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“CAPITALISM” IN RECENT GERMAN LITERATURE: 
SOMBART AND WEBER 


NGLO-American economic thought, at least in its pre- 
Avis trend, is a child of the individualistic and ra- 
tionalistic philosophy of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. One of the salient characteristics of this whole trend 
of thought has been its rather abstract generality; its formulation 
in terms implying, or at least not denying, universal applicability 
wherever human economic life is lived. With the general atti- 
tude thus assumed it has perforce tended to neglect the economic 
problems connected with the growth and development of types 
of economic society, and in particular with the working out of 
the differences between, and the specific characteristics of, the 
different cultural epochs. 

There has been, however, another major strain in modern 
thought, which has laid its main emphasis on this aspect of the 
problems of society, and in particular of economic life. Its prin- 
cipal, though by no means exclusive, field of influence has been 
Germany, and its intellectual soil more than anything else the 
romantic movement in its many different phases. It has been 
pre-eminently occupied with the problems of history, and among 
its most important accomplishments is the formulation of vari- 
ous philosophies of history, in Germany notably those of Hegel 
and Karl Marx. It forms the background of the theories which 
this paper is to discuss. 
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642 TALCOTT PARSONS 

The more immediate background is formed by two main in- 
fluences: first, the historical school in economics, with its attack 
on orthodox theory, and, much more important, its emphasis on 
the relativity of economic systems and epochs, and the necessity 
of analyzing each on its own merits with a view to working out 
its own particular characteristics rather than getting at general 
economic laws. Secondly, Karl Marx and the discussion after 
Marx in Germany of the problems of socialism. And here two 
main aspects are of importance: First, the economic interpreta- 
tion of history, the problems connected with which play a major 
part in the thought of Sombart and Weber. Secondly, Marx is 
the special forerunner of the particular theory with which I am 
here concerned: that of capitalism as a great epoch in social and 
economic development.* 

In both Sombart and Weber there are views of history which 
are largely to be understood as answers to the questions raised 
by the economic interpretation, and in each there is a further 
development of the idea of capitalism as an epoch of history, 
tinged with the views of Marx, but at the same time showing im- 
portant divergences from him and from each other. 

The purpose of this paper is not primarily to subject these 
theories to a critical examination, but to put them before Ameri- 
can readers in a more condensed and systematic form than that 
in which they are available in German, and to project them onto 
the background of their relations to the general development of 
social thought. What there is of criticism will be largely inci- 
dental to these main tasks. 


In the works of Werner Sombart is to be found the first of 
the two great theories of capitalism with which we have to deal.’ 


* This view of capitalism is, of course, to be sharply distinguished from the 
“capitalistic” round-about process of Boehm-Bawerk. Boehm-Bawerk uses the 
concept of capitalism entirely analytically and has, for the purposes of his 
analysis, the theory of interest, no concern with the broader historical and cul- 
tural problems with which Sombart and Weber deal. 

* The first edition of Sambart’s great work, Der moderne Kapitalismus, ap- 
peared in 1902. It met much adverse criticism and in the years following he 
undertook practically to rewrite the whole. Several special studies were pub- 
lished from time to time (Der Bourgeios, 1913, Die Juden und das Wirtschafts- 
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The aim of his work as he lays it down in the introduction to 
the Modern Capitalism, is to present a systematic, genetic treat- 
ment of the development of European and American economic 
life as a whole. His view of economic science is, one may say, 
historical, but at the same time theoretical. It is historical in 
that he goes so far as to deny the existence of economic laws 
transcending history, at any rate beyond what might be consid- 
ered physical and technical conditions of economic activity (for 
instance, physical diminishing returns). But aside from this 
negative attitude to orthodox economic theory, which I do not 
share, he sees the positive task of economic science in the his- 
torical presentation and analysis of concrete economic systems 
and modes of life. 

In this sense he digs out and reduces to order an enormous 
mass of historical material, filling for Modern Capitalism alone, 
six large volumes. He is certainly not alone concerned or satis- 
fied with working out an ideal type of capitalism which has for 
him only abstract interest, but his theory is a means of illuminat- 
ing and understanding the concrete historical development. But 
he is not a “mere” historian. He is interested, not in working 
out the particular circumstances of the economic history of any 
single country for its own sake, but in presenting European 
economic life as a whole, in its great common trend, and in get- 
ting at the laws of its development. His aim is thus definitely 
theoretical, and his work should be judged as a whole from that 
point of view. The term “theory,” however, is here used in a dif- 
ferent and more general sense than that common in economic 
science, to mean, not merely a system of equilibrium, but any 


leben, Krieg und Kapitalismus, Luxus und Kapitalismus) and in 1916-17 the 
first two volumes of the new edition of the Kapitalismus appeared. They dealt 
with the precapitalistic systems and the early capitalistic period, from the 
breakdown of the Middle Ages to approximately the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The third and last volume, dealing with “mature capitalism” (Hochkap- 
italismus) down to the World War, appeared in two instalments, 1926-27. 
Other works of Sombart bearing on the problems of capitalism are Die deutsche 
Volkswirtschaft im roten Jahrhundert, Der proletarische Sozialismus (1924; 2 
vols.), the article “Die prinzipielle Eigenart des modernen Kapitalismus,” 
Grundriss der Sozialoekonomik, Vol. IV; and various articles in periodicals, espe- 
cially the Archiv fuer Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik. 














644 TALCOTT PARSONS 
consistent and unified system of concepts to be used in the analy- 
sis of social phenomena.* 

In conformity with this general view of economics stands the 
leading concept of his work, that of the economic system. He de- 
fines it as follows: “Under this term I understand a peculiarly 
ordered form of economic activity, a particular organization of 
economic life within which a particular mental attitude predom- 
inates and a particular technique is applied.”* This economic 
system is to be constructed in the purity of an “ideal type” to be 
used for the analysis of concrete reality, and will be found to 
correspond more or less closely to the historical facts. The em- 
pirical equivalent of the economic system is for Sombart the 
economic epoch, a period of time in history within which a par- 
ticular economic system or form of economic life has predom- 
inated. 

Every economic system has, he maintains, three aspects: a 
form of organization, a technique, and a mental attitude or 
spirit.’ Of these three, the side which he most strongly empha- 
sizes is that of the spirit. In Sombart’s own words: “It is a 
fundamental contention of this work that at different times dif- 
ferent attitudes toward economic life have prevailed, and that it 
is the spirit which has created a suitable form for itself and has 
thus created economic organization.”* Each spirit is for him a 
thoroughly unique phenomenon, occurring only once in history. 
There is no line of development leading from spirit to spirit, and 
thus from system to system, and each is, therefore, to be con- 
sidered by and for itself. 

He uses the conception of the spirit as the means to bring 
order and unity into the historical material. It is one of the most 

*See E. Salin, Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv, 1927. It will be impossible to 
present here any large proportion of Sombart’s particular historical interpreta- 
tions. But they should be included in any complete view of his work. 

* Kapitalismus, I, 21-22. 


*See second half of this article, to be published in February, 1929, for a 
fuller discussion of the “ideal type.” 

*The two German terms which Sombart uses are Wirtschaftsgesinnung 
and Wirtschaftsgeist. Both are difficult to translate. I shall in general use 
“spirit” and hope its exact meaning will become clear in the course of the dis- 
cussion. 


* Kapitalismus, I, 25. 
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striking features of Sombart’s work that he is able to interpret a 
whole epoch of history in such an illuminating and convincing 
way in terms of one great leading idea. It gives a unity to his 
presentation which marks a great advance over the entirely dis- 
connected studies of historical facts presented by the historical 
school proper. It does not give the impression that he is “phi- 
losophizing” independently of the facts. On the contrary, he is 
able to achieve an amazing degree of concreteness in his picture. 

The emphasis on the spirit as the moving force of economic 
and social development is that part of the theories with which 
this paper deals, which is most distinctively German, and which 
brings out most clearly the relations they bear to the main cur- 
rents of European thought. At bottom it goes back to German 
idealism and the conception there developed of the “life of the 
spirit.” It may be said that Kant’s great synthesis saved this 
whole line of thought from the inundation which threatened to 
submerge it by reconciling it with mechanistic science. The syn- 
thesis, however, was not without its difficulties; and since Kant 
there has been a pendulum-like movement in German thought, 
tending to exaggerate first one and then the other of the two 
great elements of the compromise. In Hegel the pendulum 
swung far over to the “spiritual” side; then with Feuerbach and 
some of the young Hegelians it swung just as far the other way. 
At this point began the application to the analysis of capitalism, 
starting at the left, so to speak, with the historical materialism 
of Marx.’ It was in terms of the Marxian view that the problem 
was presented to Sombart, and in a sense he represents the ex- 
treme of the swing back again toward Hegel. There is, however, 
the important difference that while retaining in essentials the 
matter-spirit alternative, Sombart has discarded the peculiar 
evolutionary form, the dialectic, in which the doctrine appeared 

® There has been considerable controversy in the literature on historical ma- 
terialism as to just what Marx and Engels meant by it. Some interpreters (for 
instance B. Croce, Historical Materialism and the Economics of Karl Marx) 
maintain that it is to be considered, not a theory of the forces in social evolution, 
but rather an heuristic principle. Whether that be the correct interpretation of 
Marx or not, the sense in which I am taking him has certainly had the greatest 


influence on Sombart (see Der proletarische Sozialismus) and also on that aspect 
of Weber in which I am primarily interested. 
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in both Hegel and Marx (though in different senses), and has 
substituted his own type of “cultural morphology.” This he de- 
rived from conceptions long existing in various forms of his- 
torical thought, especially its more romantic aspects. 

Sombart proceeds immediately to the application of his idea 
of the spirit of economic life when he begins to lay the scene for 
modern capitalism by sketching precapitalistic economy. He 
distinguishes two precapitalistic systems in Europe: self-suf- 
ficient economy (Higenwirtschaft) and the handicraft system. 
But for his purposes they are much the same and are treated as 
such because in spirit they are almost identical. The principal 
characteristic common to them is that economic life was regard- 
ed purely as a means for the satisfaction of human needs. More- 
over, these needs were neither unlimited nor fluctuating, but were 
traditionally fixed for each person according to the social station 
into which he was born. He was expected to receive the support 
necessary for a given status (what Sombart calls the Bedarfs- 
deckungs prinzip and sharply distinguishes from the principle of 
unlimited acquisition or Erwerbsprinzip). With this traditional 
character of precapitalistic economic life he contrasts the ration- 
ality of capitalism. 

Starting as he does from the postulate that economic systems 
are separate and unique, Sombart is bound to make the most of 
the differences between them and to minimize the elements of 
continuity. It is thus the logical necessity of his whole viewpoint 
which leads him to his well-known and highly controversial 
thesis that medieval commerce was essentially a handicraft and 
thus sharply distinguished from that of modern times.*® Eco- 
nomic historians of liberal leanings would strongly disagree with 
him, and there is a prima facie case for the accusation of at least 
serious one-sidedness.** 

Sombart’s most precise formulation of the essence of capital- 
ism is as follows: 

* Kapitalismus, I, 279 ff. 

“On Sombart’s own ground it seems somewhat incomprehensible that he 
is able to speak of two precapitalistic systems, since the most characteristic 


criterion of any system is the spirit, and in this case both are dominated by prac- 
tically the same spirit. 
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It is an economic system, as above defined, which is distinguished by 
the following characteristics: (1) Form, organization. (a) It is a system 
based upon private initiative and exchange; (b) there is a regular co-opera- 
tion of two groups of the population, the owners of the means of production 
and the propertyless workers, all of whom (c) are brought into relation 
through the market. (2) Spirit, mental attitude. It is dominated by the 
principles of acquisition, of competition, and of economic rationality. (3) 
The corresponding technique is the revolutionary technique of modern 
times, emancipated from the limitations of the organic world.1? 

Each of these three aspects may now be dealt with in turn. 
The basic units of the system are the capitalistic enterprises. In 
function these are, in contrast to the medieval manor, almost 
indefinitely varied, but in structure and manner of working they 
show important similarities. 

First of all there is division of labor within the enterprise, 
especially as between the functions of ownership and manage- 
ment on the one hand, and those of carryng out orders on the 
other. This cleft forms the starting-point ef the modern labor 
movement and of modern socialism, phenomena which are pe- 
culiar to the modern era and only to be understood in relation to 
their capitalistic origin. Only in modern times has there been, 
according to Sombart, an industrial proletariat as we know it, 
although there have often been relatively propertyless classes. 
Further in the course of development comes a more and more 
complex subdivision of functions, particularly in the first set, 
through progressive divorce of ownership from management. 

Now the interconnection of all these independent units 
through the market and the price mechanism has most important 
consequences. All the qualitative differences of the most diverse 
economic goods are reduced to a single common denominator, 
money. This quantitative measure gives a means of comparison 
of diverse goods on the one hand. On the other hand it gives an 
objective purpose for all economic activity, which is primarily 
the making of profit in terms of money, and only indirectly the 
securing of the goods for which money can be exchanged. Thus 
a wedge is driven between the “natural” end of economic action, 
the satisfaction of needs, and the means to that satisfaction. 


*“Prinzipielle Eigenart des mod. Kapitalismus,” Grundriss der Sozialoeko- 
nomik, Vol. IV. 
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Every capitalistic enterprise is forced by its very nature to pur- 
sue a given end common to all enterprises, in the pursuit of which 
there is no stopping-place. 

From this viewpoint Sombart defines capital as “the sum of 
exchange value which serves as the working basis of a capital- 
istic enterprise.”"* He thus gives it substantially the same mean- 
ing which it has in accounting practice, and defines it in terms 
of its function, and not as a category of goods. Secondly, he 
makes it a historical concept which has no meaning apart from 
the capitalistic system. It is Sombart’s solution of the difficulty 
of bringing capital and capitalism into a satisfactory relation. 
Its great merit is that it avoids the confusion which Weber brings 
into his idea of capitalism as a historical epoch by basing his 
concept on a general and abstract definition of capital.** Thus it 
appears that Sombart sees capitalism as an objective system the 
end of which comes to be the acquisition of profit. It is the com- 
pulsion on the individual business man to seek this end which 
Sombart, following Marx, calls the “necessity of capital to repro- 
duce itself” (Verwertungsstreben des Kapitals). 

Che existence of such an objective and acquisitive system is 
the dominant fact which Sombart wishes to explain in terms of his 
theory of the spirit of capitalism, in accordance with his general 
position regarding the relation of spirit and form of organization. 
This is not to be taken to mean that Sombart’s theory is depend- 
ent upon any particular psychology. Both Sombart and Weber 
would strongly repudiate that suggestion. In the first place they 
are interested in the action of the individual as a whole and hold 
that any further analysis of him lies beyond the province of 
social science. The whole individual is the “atom” from which 
they start. Secondly, they are interested in the differences be- 
tween mental attitudes at different times and places, not in the 


™“ Kapitalismus, III, 129. 


* See below, with reference to Weber. That Sombart’s way of looking at 
capital is not necessarily to be considered as inconsistent with a general analytical 
system of economic theory is attested by the case of Schumpeter (Theorie der 
wirtschaftlichen Entwicklung, 2d ed., Munich, 1926), whose view in this regard 
is very similar to that of Sombart. Yet Schumpeter is one of the staunchest 
supporters of those claims of economic theory which Sombart denies. 
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universal elements which form the subject matter of psychology. 
That is the essence of the historical nature of their work. In this 
respect there is an important difference between them and the 
American “institutional” economists. The results of psychology, 
say Sombart and Weber, may be useful to supplement the econo- 
mist’s knowledge, but psychology is no part of the proper study 
of economics or sociology, and its relevance to their problems is 
on essentially the same piane as that of the other non-social 
sciences which supply data to economics. 

The spirit of the entrepreneur or the capitalistic spirit is in 
Sombart’s view made up of two main components: the bour- 
geois’® spirit and the spirit of enterprise. The spirit of enterprise 
is a general phenomenon, by no means peculiar to capitalism, but 
common to most phases of the social world which came into be- 
ing with the Renaissance. It is the same spirit that created the 
modern state, the new religion, science and technique. It is a 
spirit of worldly character; restless, roving, and adventurous. It 
finds an especially favorable field of action in capitalistic ac- 
quisition. The endlessness of competitive activity in a race with- 
out a fixed goal is well suited to its striving toward infinite aims 
(Unendlichkeitsstreben). Capital is used as an instrument of 
conquest and domination. 

The principles of the spirit of enterprise are two: that of 
acquisition and that of competition. In the pursuit of gain all the 
many motives of the many different types of men are objectified, 
are made to express themselves in one set of terms, the pecuniary 
success of the enterprise, quite oblivious whether the original 
motive might be desire for power, mere venality, the love of ac- 
tivity for its own sake, or what not. The making of profit be- 
comes an end which dominates the whole system. 

The acquisitive principle is strengthened in its effect by that 
of competition. This it is which makes gain a measure of suc- 
cess, and because of it acquisition comes to be without limit. It 
occurs in two ways: negatively, in that acquisition loses all rela- 

* Sombart himself uses the French word bourgeois to designate the whole 
capitalistic man, not one aspect of him. For the single rational aspect he uses the 


German Biirger. It seems best, however, since there is no proper English equiva- 
lent of the latter, to translate Biirger by bourgeois, ignoring Sombart’s distinction. 
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tion to the personal needs of the entrepreneur; positively, in that 
not acquisition alone is the aim but acquisition in competition 
with others. Therein lies the dynamic force of capitalism in in- 
creasing the intensity of economic life. As a result acquisition 
finally becomes generalized so that the whole world is seen from 
the point of view of business interests; nature and other men are 
looked upon as means of production. Economic activity, which 
is originally purely a means to an end, becomes an absolute end 
in itself, the expression of a religion.” 

Organically bound up with the spirit of enterprise is the 
other main component of the capitalistic spirit, the bourgeois 
spirit. Its leading principle is that of rationality. Its task is to 
make life systematic, disciplined, secure; to subject the plans of 
the entrepreneur to careful scrutiny and meticulous calculations 
of profit and loss. It appears largely in the form of a business 
ethics whose typical virtues are reliability, temperance, fru- 
gality, industry, thrift. 

It can easily be seen in what relation the two components of 
the capitalistic spirit stand to each other. The creative impulse 
is without question to be attributed to the spirit of enterprise. It 
is responsible for the destruction of the old order and for the 
creation of the new. On the other hand, the bourgeois spirit has 
created the framework within which the spirit of enterprise has 
been able to develop itself. Rationality is a necessary condition 
of the development of modern large-scale industry. 

There is, however, for Sombart a process of development 
within the capitalistic spirit. The earlier period is one of the pre- 
dominance of the spirit of enterprise, with on the whole a de- 
fective development of rationality. Later, on the other hand, the 
bourgeois spirit gains the upper hand, and the spirit of enter- 
prise, while it does not disappear, is so to speak tamed and 
brought into the service of the rational pursuit of purely capital- 
istic aims. Thus the spirit of enterprise becomes objectified and 
harnessed to the capitalistic system; it becomes divorced from 
*For this viewpoint see T. N. Carver, The Religion Worth Having. For 


Sombart’s explanation, “Die prinzipielle Eigenart, etc.,” Grundriss der Sozialoeko- 
nomik. 
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the pursuit of personal aims and comes to serve an entirely ab- 
stract one. 

Finally, however, the same fate befalls the bourgeois spirit 
also. While capitalism takes on more and more bourgeois char- 
acteristics, the entrepreneurs as such need not do so. On the con- 
trary, the bourgeois virtues are transferred from the person of 
the entrepreneur to the enterprise. It becomes industrious and 
thrifty; it possesses the necessary solidity to enjoy good credit, 
quite independently of the possession of such qualities by the in- 
dividual entrepreneur. Even saving tends to become divorced 
from the will of the individual and to be carried on by the enter- 
prise. This is what he calls the process of “objectification” of the 
capitalistic spirit. 

Thus Sombart sees at the end of capitalistic development the 
creation of a “monster,” the capitalistic enterprise, possessed of 
a purpose, an understanding, and a set of virtues all its own, 
going its own way independently of human will. Not that it is 
independent of human activity in itself. That is just where it is 
most objectionable to Sombart. It calls for more intensive intel- 
lectual activity and absorbs a greater proportion of human en- 
ergy than any other form of economic organization. But this 
intellectual activity has come to be in the service of abstract non- 
human ends. It is no longer free, but is forced to follow paths 
marked out in advance by the “system.” It forms a treadmill in 
which everyone is caught, unable to escape. 

The spirit of capitalism is the leading concept of Sombart’s 
work. In terms of this everything else is to be understood. Its 
origins in the history of thought lie in the “conservative”** wing 
of the romantic movement. From that point of view capitalism 
appears chiefly as a destructive force tearing down the social 
ties of an older and more “organic” civilization. Here is the 
origin of Sombart’s adverse ethical judgment of capitalismn. It is 
interesting to note that, in common with almost all social think- 
ers who for so many centuries have been radically opposed to 
the existing order, he invokes a “state of nature,” namely, the 


*In the sense of identification with an “organic” view of society and more 
or less feudal ideals, not of defense of the status quo. 
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precapitalistic era, by which to measure the shortcomings of 
capitalism. But while the state of nature of the radical philoso- 
phies of the eighteenth century was a state of extreme individual 
freedom, i.e., freedom from social ties, Sombart takes to a large 
extent the very society which they were fighting against as his 
natural state. With it goes an interpretation of the institutions 
of those times as natural “growths,” which is the opposite pole 
from that of a Voltaire or a Godwin. 

Sombart’s work in general shows large traces of polemical 
emphasis, and he shares the common polemical tendency to over- 
statement. Hence in order to understand him it will be useful to 
contrast his views with those against which he was struggling. 
The emphasis on the spirit grows, of course, out of the conflict 
with historical materialism, giving perhaps an equally one-sided 
view, but one growing directly out of the alternatives presented 
by Marx. Most of the other fundamental views he holds are to 
be explained as a reaction to the optimistic social philosophy of 
the enlightenment and its heirs. To the contention that there is 
one single line of progressive cultural evolution, starting in bar- 
barism and ending with the age of modern science and machine 
techniqueySombart replies that there is no such thing as prog- 
ress, but only a succession of mutually independent cultures, 
which are born, grow to maturity, and die. He holds the position 
so radically as to include all of social life within these closed 
systems. In so doing he certainly goes too far and substitutes 
another equally metaphysical entity, the “spirit,” for that of 
progress. Where such a spirit of economic life should come from 
and why it should produce a given economic system at a given 
time and place remains as much a mystery as why we should be 
so obviously progressing toward a millenium. It may be pos- 
sible purely empirically to preve the presence of such systems 
of economic organization, but not to explain them in terms of 
their spirit. And surely there is some continuity in social evolu- 
tion, even though it is not so plain as has been thought, and even 
though its ethical interpretation in terms of progress is unwar- 
ranted. It may very well be that both Sombart and the disciples 
of progress are mistaking the part for the whole, that there is 
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room for both interpretations applying to different aspects of 
social life. 

The discontinuity of economic systems, which is such a 
prominent feature of Sombart’s work, is not, however, meant to 
be a concrete historical discontinuity, but only to apply “in 
principle.” The systems shade off into each other almost im- 
perceptibly in actual historical fact; there is no sharp break in 
the line of development. This shading off he works out in great 
detail in his presentation of the transition from precapitalistic 
economy to capitalism. None the less, Sombart’s method is 
radically opposed to the hypothesis of continuous evolution as 
held by most Western sociologists. 

Another salient characteristic of Sombart’s thought, his em- 
phasis on the unity of a culture, may well be thought of as a pro- 
test against the overoptimistic view that, in order to cure all 
social ills, it is only necessary to tinker here and there, and thus 
change some parts independently of others. Up toa certain point 
he is undoubtedly right. Our social fabric does hang together, 
but again—like Marx in the opposite sense—he overshoots the 
mark and attributes an undue rigidity to the system. There 
seems to be little reason to believe that it is not possible on the 
basis which we now have to build by a continuous process some- 
thing more nearly approaching an ideal society. In any case the 
process of social change is certainly neither so radically discon- 
tinuous nor so radically determined by any “principles” as Som- 
bart would have us believe. In the transition from capitalism to 
a different social system surely many elements of the present 
would be built into the new order. This is precisely what social- 
ism wishes to do, retaining all the technical progress of capital- 
ism for its utopia. But, Sombart replies, it is just the trouble 
with socialism that, being a child of capitalism, it could not but 
share its cultural shortcomings. In this sense he is much more 
radically opposed to capitalism than any socialist. 

Finally, as a part of the general philosophy of progress, we 
hear a great deal about the conquest of nature. Many have gone 
so far as to call that the greatest achievement of modern civiliza- 
tion. Sombart does not deny this; on the contrary, he makes a 
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great deal of capitalistic emancipation from the rhythm of nat- 
ural processes. But he would deny that it meant any increase of 
true freedom. Quite the contrary, man in emancipating himself 
from slavery to nature has subordinated himself to a system of 
his own making whose tyranny over his life is worse. Again, one 
may point out that Sombart’s belief in the beneficence of his 
“state of nature” is naive romanticism. But it does seem that the 
apostles of progress and freedom have been somewhat overhasty 
in their optimism, and it is by no means certain that the conquest 
of nature is alone sufficient cause to boast of the glory of our 
civilization. None the less, something it is, and to deny all value 
to it, as Sombart very nearly does, is going too far. Yet he is per- 
fectly right in maintaining that our tendency to glorify it is evi- 
dence of a lack of a proper sense of cultural balance. 

Taken all in all, making allowances for polemical overstate- 
ment, it does seem that Sombart has presented a view of capital- 
istic society which is a formidable alternative to the orthodox 
liberal one. It is seldom that such extremes are either wholly 
true or wholly false. As Hegel said, important new ideas tend to 
be presented as extreme antitheses to prevailing ones. When the 
higher synthesis is achieved, is it not probable that Sombart’s 
train of thought will be incorporated into it? 

One of the most typical of Sombart’s applications of the 
spirit of capitalism is the case of technique, the third principal 
aspect of the capitalistic system. He starts by denying that the 
explanation of the great inventive activity of capitalistic times is 
to be found either in a general “instinct of contrivance” or in a 
special inventive genius of any race, the English or Yankees, for 
instance. On the contrary, it is a distinctly historical phenome- 
non, an integral part of capitalism. 

The precapitalistic era was, he says, very poor in inventions, 
because the spirit of the times was against it, not merely because 
the process of evolution had not yet proceeded far enough. Pre- 
capitalistic technique, he says, is not an earlier stage in a direct 
line of development leading to modern technique, but is some- 
thing quite different in principle. The big men of the time dis- 
dained any interest in economic matters; the thinkers were 
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mainly theologians, while the mass of the people were tightly 
bound by tradition. And modern science had not yet come into 
being. Thus medieval technique was on the one hand traditional, 
as received from a master and handed down; on the other hand 
it was empirical, relying upon experience for instruction and not 
on objective scientific reasoning. 

In the early capitalistic era a considerable change took place. 
Where technique had been held down by tradition, those bonds 
were broken and a great wave of inventive activity swept Europe, 
a part of the spirit of enterprise which characterized the new 
times. The traditional principle gave way to the rational, that of 
casting about for the most suitable means to reach the ends in 
question. But with the exception of a few men like Leonardo da 
Vinci, there was no scientific technique. While the same age saw 
the birth of modern science, the two streams did not converge 
until later. 

It is just that which characterizes modern technique: it is 
scientific. Science and technique are so closely related as to rep- 
resent the theoretical and practical sides of the same movement. 
Discoveries and inventions go hand in hand and in some cases 
(organic dyes) are identical. The same fundamental conception, 
that of a mechanistic system of relations, underlies both. “To 
the elimination of God from the conception of nature corre- 
sponds an elimination of man from technique.” ‘While natural 
science thinks of the world as a mechanism or “chemism,” mod- 
ern technique artificially creates a world which runs according to 
the formulae set up by natural science.’*® Thus modern tech- 
nique is both rational and scientific. 

The practical consequences of this attitude are most impor- 
tant. (1) All technical knowledge is objectified. It is no longer 
handed down personally from master to apprentice, but may be 
learned from books, accessible to all who have the necessary men- 
tal equipment. (2) Technical methods are made to follow, not 
the empirical “rules” learned from the master, but scientific 
“laws” which are known. (A rule applies only to the particular 
cases actually experienced; a law applies generally.) (3) All 


* Kapitalismus, III, 81. 
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processes are, so far as possible, mechanized, reduced to routine 
operations and made to a very large extent automatic. And the 
circumstances have been especially favorable to invention under 
capitalism. 

Could anything bring out more strikingly the peculiarities of 
Sombart’s line of thought? At just the point where the hypoth- 
esis of unilinear evolution has been thought to be most secure, 
and where the results of progress can be most easily measured, 
he denies them both completely. Once more it seems evident that 
he overstates his case; but again, can we say there is nothing 
in it??? 

At several points it has been evident that Sombart deals 
with capitalism, not as a static thing, but as a process. And in 
this process there are two main stages: that of early capitalism, 
and that of “mature” capitalism (Hochkapitalismus). This 
process is given a conspicuous place not only in his treatment of 
the capitalistic spirit, and in that of technique, but also in the 
relation of the state to the economic world, and finally in the na- 
ture of the economic thought of the two periods, of which he 
takes the mercantilists and the classical school as types.** 

The question would naturally arise whether two such fun- 
damentally different things could reasonably be considered as 
successive stages of the same economic system. Sombart does re- 
gard them so. The differences he ascribes to the continued pres- 
ence of precapitalistic elements in the early capitalistic society, 
and the development he sees from one side as a process of pro- 
gressive elimination of those elements. Hence there is in his 
view no third system in between, which is entitled to considera- 
tion on its own merits. And it may be said that although Sombart 
devotes two-thirds of his great work to the precapitalistic and 
early capitalistic stages, he is primarily interested in the phe- 
nomenon of “mature” capitalism and consistently focuses at- 
tention on it. The most important theoretical content of his 
work, the objectivation of acquisition, the compulsion of the in- 


See Kapitalismus, Vol. I, chaps. xxix, xxx; Vol. III, chaps. vii-ix. 


™ Kapitalismus, Vol. II, chap. lv. 
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dividual to conform to the system, the process of rationalization, 
all pertain to it. It is the center of gravity of the whole work. 

None the less, there is serious reason to question this posi- 
tion. The general cultural differences between the seventeenth 
and the nineteenth centuries are certainly enormous, as much in 
the economic field as any other. And Sombart’s attempt to pre- 
sent them both as parts of the same great system leads him into 
some serious difficulties—in dealing, for instance, with the réle 
of the state in modern capitalism. As regards the early capital- 
istic era, he greatly emphasizes the positive functions of the state 
in developing capitalistic enterprise through mercantilist policies. 
But at the height of capitalism in the nineteenth century he finds 
a totally different situation, the function of the state having be- 
come wholly negative, limited to external defense, the mainte- 
nance of internal order, and the enforcement of contracts. The 
real center of gravity lies in the competitive activities of private 
enterprises. 

But at the end of the period he finds again a decided change. 
The rise of imperialism in external policy and various tendencies 
to modify competition within have greatly complicated the rela- 
tion of the state to industry. This cannot be accounted for wholly 
as due to the growth of non-capitalistic elements within capital- 
ism, and Sombart’s explanation is that the modern state is gov- 
erned by two ultimately irreconcilable principles: that of power 
and that of liberty, or sovereignty and individualism. In general 
he says that the former is characteristic of external relations, the 
latter of internal, but that free trade represented an “episodic” 
attempt to apply the latter to both spheres, an attempt which has 
broken down in a return to the “normal course” of capitalism. 
This, however, contradicts his earlier sharp distinction between 
a mercantilist and a liberal state. The confusion seems to be due 
to the attempt to fit a very complicated set of facts into an all- 
too-simple general scheme of thought. 

In general he seems to waver between the unity of capitalism, 
and the differences which he has emphasized between early and 
mature capitalism, finally deciding in favor of the former view- 
point. But would it not be equally possible to construct a scheme 
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in which there were two economic systems in Europe since the 
Middle Ages instead of one? There seems to be danger that in 
using a method like Sombart’s the unit which is to be called a 
“culture” may be arbitrarily selected, without sufficient regard 
for the facts. That all who use the same method do not choose 
the same units is attested by Spengler’s theory,” which follows 
a third possibility, taking his unit of “Western civilization” to in- 
clude the Middle Ages, i.e., everything since the decline of the 
Roman empire. It is even possible that the same unit could not 
be applied to all phases of a culture, and still more likely that 
there are some aspects in regard to which the conception is of 
little value. 

The most important forerunner of Sombart in the theory of 
capitalism was Karl Marx. It is worth while in closing to say a 
few words about their relation. It has changed radically in the 
course of Sombart’s scientific development, but I am concerned 
here only with its final form. The main thing is that Sombart has 
been influenced by a side of Marxian thought which has received 
relatively little attention in the West, that in which he is a 
true representative of Historismus, not his abstract economic 
theory.” 

The really important elements common to Marx and Sombart 
are the views of capitalism as unique in historical development, 


* Oswald Spengler, Der Untergang des Abendlandes (Munich, 1920). 

* As in so many cases of the interpretation of Marx, there is difference of 
opinion as to whether he ever intended to develop a “general” economic theory. 
That he did is evidently the view of Schumpeter (“Dogmengeschichte der Volks- 
wirtschaftslehre,” Grundriss der Sozialoekonomik, Voi. 1), who treats him as a 
member of the classical school. The criticism of Boehm-Bawerk (Gesammelte 
Schriften, Vol. II) is based on the same interpretation. There is, however, an- 
other interpretation, first suggested by Sombart himself (Jahrbuch fuer soziale 
Gesetzgebung, 1894) and developed by Sorel and notably Croce (Historical Ma- 
terialism and the Economics of Karl Marx) according to which the Marxian 
theory of value is meant to be an “ideal type” of a hypothetical capitalist so- 
ciety to be used for purposes of comparison with the real capitalistic and 
other economic systems. The latter view is much the more favorable to Marx 
and the unity of his system, and brings him into much closer relations with 
Sombart and the general currents of thought dealt with in this paper. Of course 
this interpretation would admit that the content of Marx’s theory was largely 
taken over from Ricardo, but would maintain that the logical use to which it was 
put was quite different. 
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and as a system embracing the whole of social life. It was one of 
Marx’s most important contributions to socialist thought that 
the fault of capitalistic exploitation lay, not with the capitalist as 
an individual, but with the system to which he as well as everyone 
else was forced to conform. Thus abuses could only be remedied 
by changes in the fundamental basis of class interests within the 
system. This was a great advance on the utopian socialist view, 
that the remedy was rational persuasion of the leaders of society. 
Thus both greatly emphasize the objective system and both sum 
up its peculiarities as due to the “necessity of capital to repro- 
duce itself.” But in the interpretation of that phrase an essential 
difference comes to light. Marx understands it, in terms of the 
economic interpretation of history, as an internal necessity im- 
posed by the conditions of production. Moreover, this philos- 
ophy of history is applied, not only to capitalism, but to the 
whole of history, in which, as the direct opposite of Hegel, Marx 
attributes the causal effect to an immanent law of the material 
conditions of production. But Marx further differs from Som- 
bart in that he attempts a complete theory of social evolution as 
a single unitary movement. He does it, however, in such a way 
as to preserve unimpaired the conception of the “economic sys- 
tem” as a unique historical epoch. By means of the dialectic he 
uses these systems as units in the process according to the for- 
mula: Thesis (Feudalism)—Antithesis (Capitalism)-—Syn- 
thesis (Communism). Such is the essential difference between 
Hegelian evolution and the Western conception of continuous 
unilinear evolution. 

Now Sombart takes over the system as a historical epoch, 
but discards the dialectic evolutionary connection between sys- 
tems, leaving them in principle quite discrete. In doing this Som- 
bart follows a well-marked tradition of the more romantic ele- 
ments of German thought. On the other hand, he denies the 
economic interpretation of history. If a spirit of capitalism could 
exist at all for Marx, it would be in the nature of a “superstruc- 
ture” dependent in the last analysis on the economic conditions 
underlying it. Sombart takes the precisely opposite view that 
the economic conditions are themselves the creation of a spirit 
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which, having once appeared, develops according to its own or- 
ganic law, but is itself ultimate, having nothing further to explain 
it. His view results in fully as rigid a determinism as that of 
Marx. All that the individual can do is to “express” this spirit 
in his thoughts and actions. He is powerless to change it. 

This peculiar determinism makes possible another highly in- 
teresting point of agreement. In spite of his definite rejection of 
the economic interpretation as a general philosophy of history, 
Sombart does not entirely forget it. On the contrary, he main- 
tains it as a characteristic of capitalism. “The period of the 
predominance of capitalism is thus a period of culture which is 
characterized by the predominance of economic factors; but not 
because this is in general the primary factor in cultural life, as a 
one-sided and false philosophy of history maintains, but because 
it is the destiny of our time, that in it—and perhaps for all eter- 
nity only in it—there is a predominance of the economic.””* 
That is why capitalism is its most suitable designation. Not only 
is the modern economic system different from any other, but our 
whole culture is characterized by the predominance of its eco- 
nomic over all its other aspects. In this sense Sombart thinks 
modern life lacks “proportion,” a view which would be quite for- 
eign to Marx. 

The general divergence of their views Jeads also to an inter- 
esting difference in their ethical judgment of capitalism. To 
Marx it is the mother destined to give birth to the future ideal 
society which is developing within her. And since this future 
communism is the final end of all social development and the 
most perfect conceivable form of society, Marx may be called in 
Sombart’s words a cultural optimist, thus showing perhaps a 
remnant of the heritage of the eighteenth century. But more 
especially he accepts capitalism because of its possibilities. Som- 
bart, while in general neither optimist nor pessimist, leaves no 
doubt of his attitude with respect to capitalism. “We can no 
longer believe in the creative power of capitalism as Marx did. 
. . . . We know that in spite of all the noise nothing of any cul- 


* Kapitalismus, III, 317. 
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tural importance has come of it, and nothing ever will... . . 
Salvation can only be sought in turning away from it.” 

A further great difference between them is of course that a 
large part of the economic theory of Marx has been dropped by 
Sombart (if, to be sure, it can be said at all that Marx had any 
general economic theory). Sombart substitutes some theory of 
his own, a good deal of which is unsatisfactory. In general it may 
be said that it is a decided weakness of Sombart’s work that he 
fails to appreciate and make use of the many important develop- 
ments in economic theory since Marx’s day on lines totally dif- 
ferent from his own. His failure in this regard is not, however, a 
valid reason for minimizing or losing sight of the value of his 
own unique contribution. 

Sombart freely acknowledges his debt to Marx. He says: 
“This work is meant to be nothing other than a continuation and 
in a certain sense a completion of that of Marx.” Thus on Som- 
bart’s authority Marx may be called the originator of this whole 
theory of capitalism. I have only failed to deal with him sepa- 
rately because the most important elements of this aspect of 
Marx’s thought have been taken up by Sombart and incorpo- 
rated into his work. 

TALCOTT PARSONS 
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[To be continued] 


* Kapitalismus, III, xxi. 
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THE POPULATION PROBLEM SINCE THE WORLD 
WAR: A SURVEY OF LITERATURE 
AND RESEARCH 


[ Continued] 


V. THE DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION 


Transportation and commerce make possible an economic 
pooling of world-resources. Nevertheless there must always be 
some relation between the geographical location of resources and 
the geographical distribution of the people. The size of popula- 
tion a region can support, or the standard of living its inhabit- 
ants can maintain, must in general be conditioned by the amount 
and character of its natural resources. Since the distribution of 
resources is not uniform, it follows that, other things being equal, 
there must be differences in the density of population, even when 

esources are everywhere being utilized to full capacity. Where 
natural resources lie idle or are only partially exploited, addi- 
tional population can be supported. An important problem is 
thus set for the student of population and for national and world- 
policies. The economic bearings of this problem are obvious. 
Politically it involves not only the problem of the control of mi- 
gration but also that of the international control of raw mate- 
rials.** Fundamentally, the problem is one for the geographer 
and the economic geologist, on whose researches the general stu- 
dent of population must draw heavily. 

The geographical distribution of population is an important 
desideratum, whatever the aim of population policy may be, 
whether to secure in each region as large a population as possible 
or to regulate numbers so that the highest possible standard of 

™ See G. H. Knibbs, “The World-Problems of Population, Part II. The Con- 
ditions of the Maximum Possible World’s Population,” Scientia, I-XI (1925), 
329-34; “The New Malthusianism in the Light of Actual World-Problems of 


Population,” Scientia, I-XII (1926), 379-88. See also the League of Nations 
publications on the raw-materiais problem. 
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living may be enjoyed. In either case the region’s natural re- 
sources are the factor which fundamentally governs. Oi course 
a region which has no outstanding resources save labor, capital, 
and technical knowledge may for a time support a large popula- 
tion even though both food and raw materials have to be im- 
ported. Present-day New England is an example. Such a com- 
bination of circumstances is, however, a handicap. Labor power, 
efficient business organization, and superior financial resources 
may for a time, it is true, counterbalance the handicap. Priority 
of establishment and experience in certain lines of production 
may keep up productive activity long after any natural reason 
for its location in the region has disappeared. Again, New Eng- 
land is to some degree an illustration, and old England is already 
feeling the competitive pressure of regions for the time being 
more amply endowed with coal and iron and other raw materials. 
In the long run the fate of regions and of nations is in large part 
determined by geography and geology, and it is not difficult to 
discern afar bold handwriting on the wall. 

The distribution of population is thus an ecological problem. 
It is fairly clear that fruitful study of these broad aspects of hu- 
man ecology must be on the basis of what geographers call nat- 
ural regions. This conclusion is supported not only by a priori 
probability but by a wide range of geographical fact. Each nat- 
ural region has certain natural characteristics, certain endow- 
ments and deficiencies, which man’s artificial culture may de- 
velop or impair, but which remain the rock foundation of 
prosperity or poverty. 

Each natural region, having for any given state of the arts a 
more or less definite limit to population capacity, has also what 
Aurousseau calls an “expansion ratio.””** This is the index of the 
degree to which a region is already populated. It is simply the 
percentage which the existing population constitutes of the total 
population the region is capable of supporting. It may vary from 
zero to 100 per cent. In strict theoretical accuracy the ratio 

“M. Aurousseau, “The Geographical Study of Population Groups,” Geo- 


graphical Review, XIII (April, 1923), 266-82; “The Distribution of Population 
—A Constructive Problem,” Geographical Review, XI (October, 1921), 563-92. 
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would have to be taken for a given standard of living, however 
that might be expressed. It is evident that the expansion ratio 
cannot be caiculated unless we have not only accurate data as to 
the existing population but also fairly reliable estimates of nat- 
ural resources. The latter data are hard to calculate. The most 
trustworthy results will be obtained from careful surveys of 
rather small areas, which when completed can be combined and 
co-ordinated into a scientific estimate for a large and complex 
natural region and for a whole country, much as the experts of 
the Department of Agriculture have attempted to do for the agri- 
cultural resources of the United States.** Such procedure takes 
much time and entails an enormous amount of work. It is not 
strange, therefore, that another method, that of reconnaissance 
surveys over vast areas, is advocated and utilized by some stu- 
dents.** 

One of the most interesting surveys of this type is the at- 
tempt of Griffith Taylor, noted Australian climatologist, to make 
a scientific estimate of the future numbers and distribution of 
the white race. Limiting consideration to what he regards as the 
four fundamental determinants of population capacity—train- 
fall, temperature, coal reserves, and elevation—he constructs for 
the various regions of the earth a series of ingenious “econ- 
ographs.” The area of the econograph for any region gives a 
basis for estimating that region’s population carrying power. By 
a further ingenious, but somewhat heroic, comparison of “units 
of relative habitability,” he is enabled, on a world-map, to delin- 
eate the areas of equal habitability (i.e., potential equal densi- 
ties) by so-called “isoiketes,” or lines of equal habitability. We 
thus get a sort of potential-population contour map. By such 
procedure he arrives at a potential future white population of 
1,347,000,000, to be distributed as follows: North America, 
702,000,000, South Aimerica, 115,000,000, Europe, 386,000,000, 
South Africa, 82,000,000, and the Australian region, 62,000,000. 
The white population, he thinks, will “tend to congregate around 


“ Cf. J. F. Unstead, “A Synthetic Method of Determining Geographical Re- 
gions,” Geographical Journal, XLVIII (1916), 230-49. 

“Cf. Isaiah Bowman, “The Scientific Study of Settlement,” Geographical 
Review, XVI (October, 1926), 647-53, and “The Pioneer Fringe,” Foreign Af- 
fairs, VI (October, 1927), 49-66. 
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five world-centers, or clusters of cities of a type which Geddes 
has named ‘conurbations.’ These are near London, Chicago, 
Sydney, Durban, and Buenos Aires.”** Taylor has been ad- 
versely criticized by W. F. Willcox, primarily on the grounds 
that the spread of birth control will probably upset all calcula- 
tions, and that the determinants of population distribution are 
psychological and cultural rather than climatic and physio- 
graphic.** While we need not agree with Willcox that natural in- 
fluences are secondary to cultural ones, we may have some 
doubts as to the practical value of Taylor’s method. It involves 
the use of statistical indexes, in the handling of which geograph- 
ers are not yet adept, and arbitrary subjective estimates of the 
relative weights to be given the various factors. Nevertheless it 
is scientifically conceived, and may be further developed. 

There is a further difficulty in the study of the human ecol- 
ogy of natural regions. Unfortunately not only population and 
production statistics but such statistics as we have of resources 
are published for political and not for natural areas. Usually 
political and natural regions do not coincide. A natural boundary 
is rarely a straight line. National censuses were first undertaken 
for political and military purposes,*’ and census and registration 
data must for administrative reasons be gathered by political di- 
visions. Nevertheless, where tabulations of population are pub- 
lished by sufficiently small political units, for example townships, 
and where the student is equipped with adequately large-scale 
political and topographical maps, census data may be used in a 
study of the correlation between topography and population 
density.** In the next census, certain data will probably be tabu- 
lated by physiographic provinces and sections, in accordance 

*«“The Distribution of Future White Settlement: A World-Survey Based 
on Physiographic Data,” Geographical Review, XII (July, 1922), 375-402. 

* Geographical Review, XII (October, 1922), 646, 647. See also Mark Jef- 
ferson, “Some Considerations on the Geographical Provinces of the United 
States,” Annals of the Association of American Geographers, VIII (1917), 4. 

* J. Beloch, Die Vevdlkerung der Griechischen-Rémischen Welt (1886), 
chap. i, sec. 1. 

“In those parts of the country, notably the southern states, to which the 
federal land survey does not extend, however, certain difficulties will be encoun- 
tered. See A. B. Wolfe, “Some Population Gradients in the United States,” Geo- 
graphical Review, XVIII (April, 1928), 297-300. 
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with a plan proposed by Professor N. M. Fenneman and the Na- 
tional Research Council’s Committee on Co-operation with the 
Bureau of the Census.*® If funds permit this to be done exten- 
sively for population data, it will immensely lighten the task of 
the student of the geography of American population distribu- 
tion. 

While comparatively little thorough work has been done on 
the ecological relation of population to the total resources of a 
region, a significant beginning has been made, chiefly since the 
war, on the cartographic representation of actual population 
density in relation to topography. Two methods of depicting 
densities have been used. The first indicates degrees of density 
by a range of colors or by a system of lines and cross-hatchings. 
The second, which has now come into widespread use, indicates 
degrees of density by dots, each dot representing a given number 
of people. Each method has its advantages. The advantage of 
the dot method is that it puts the population on the map where it 
actually is, instead of spreading it uniformly over a whole terri- 
torial unit, e.g., county or state. As Sten De Geer, of the Univer- 
sity of Stockholm, points out, “What is needed .... is a 
sufficiently full collection of figures susceptible of graphic repre- 
sentation in such a manner that not only averages but enlighten- 
ing and interesting details may be brought out in their proper 
quantitative relationships.”*° The dot map has the additional ad- 
vantage that it can be taken in at a glance, without reiterated 
reference to a marginal explanation of symbols. The United 
States Census has used the color-scale and cross-hatching meth- 
ods. The Department of Agriculture make most effective use, in 
its Atlas of American Agriculture, of the dot method. Most 
painstaking work of this kind is represented by De Geer’s popu- 
lation atlas of Sweden (Karta dver bevilkningens fordelning i 
Sverige, Stockholm, 1919) and Alfred Séderlund’s map for Nor- 
way (Folketetthetskart Over Norge, Christiania, 1922). Very 


“Cf. N. M. Fenneman, “Physiographic Divisions of the United States,” 
Annals of the Association of American Geographers, VI (1916), 19-98. 

* “A Map of the Distribution in Sweden: Method of Preparation and Gen- 
eral Results,” Geographical Review, XiI (january, 1922), 72. 
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beautiful also are the density map in the Atlas De Finlande (Hel- 
singfors, 1910), and the maps for China published by the China 
Continuation Committee in its volume, The Christian Occupa- 
tion of China (Shanghai, 1922).°* Wesley Coulter has published 
a dot map of the population of Japan® and C. E. Batschelet has 
worked out one for Pennsylvania which shows vividly the effect 
of the pronounced topography of that state.°* G. L. Wood, of the 
University of Melbourne, has prepared a small-scale dot map of 
Australian population.** The present writer has used the dot 
method in depicting certain abrupt density gradients in the 
United States.°* Guy Harold Smith has accomplished the labori- 
ous but valuable task of constructing six dot maps showing his- 
torically the settlement and distribution of population in Wiscon- 
sin.** He has also recently completed a map of the distribution 
of the population in Ohio in 1920, using spheres of appropriate 
radius instead of circles.°” Some other recent writers have pre- 
ferred the shading or cross-hatching method, but have neverthe- 
less emphasized the physiographic influence on distribution.** 

On account of the difficulty of getting a suitable scale of dots 
to represent both urban and rural population distribution on the 
same map, Mark Jefferson resorts to mapping the distribution of 

**Some of the Chinese maps have been reproduced by P. M. Roxby, “The 
Distribution of Population in China, Economic and Political Significance,” Geo- 
graphical Review, XV (January, 1925), 1-24; and by \W. H. Mallory, “China, 
Land of Famine,” American Geographical Society Spec ! Publication No. 6 
(1926). 

* Geographical Review, XVI (April, 1926), 283, 284. 

* Ibid., XVII (July, 1927), 429-33. 

“<The Immigration Problem in Australia,” Economic Record (November, 
1926), Pp. 229-39. 

°° “Some Population Gradients in the United States,” Geographical Review, 
XVIII (April, 1928), 291-301. 

* Geographical Review, XVIII (July, 1928), 402-21, 422-277. 

* Ibid. 

** See, for example, S. W. Cushing, “The Distribution of Population in Mex- 
ico,” Geographical Review, XI (April, 1921), 227-42. Compare E. M. Sanders, 
“The Natural Regions of Mexico,” idid., pp. 221-26, and B. C. Wallis, “The Peo- 
ples of Hungary, Their Work on the Land,” ibid., III (1917), 465-84, and “The 
Peoples of Austria,” ibid., IV (July, 1918), 52-65; F. Dixey, “The Distribution 
of Population in Nyasaland,” ibid., XVIII (April, 1928), 274-90. 
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cities and towns alone, using a complicated system of symbols to 
indicate sizes of population. Every city or town, he reasons, has 
an organic economic relation to a supporting rural population. 
The larger and more numerous the towns in a region, the larger 
the rural population in that region. Cities are “foci of human 
activities.” “The grouping of these foci would sketch for us the 
actual geographic provinces of the earth, not geologic, not cli- 
matic nor yet political, but geographic as showing man on the 
actual earth in the play of varied forces.”*® While this view is 
open to some objections, it must be admitted that Jefferson’s 
maps of the United States, the United Kingdom, and India show 
a swarming of cities and towns which is very suggestive. Other 
writers who emphasize the significance of urban distribution or 
“conurbations” are Patrick Geddes*® and C. B. Fawcett.*” 

We may conclude this brief sketch of recent descriptive and 
cartographic contributions by some reference to the work of the 
United States Census Bureau. Partly because of the unprece- 
dented mixture of colors and races, nait6nalities and nativities, 
in this country, the Census Bureau has Tong led in the elaborate- 
ness of its population statistics. In family statistics, however, it 
is far behind the leading European countries, notably England’” 
and France, because while a vast amount of valuable data are 
locked up in the original schedules in the census files, the Bureau 
of the Census has never been able to find enough money to cover 
the cost of their analysis. In the mapping of population densities, 
however, the Bureau has in the past, especially in the statistical 

* “Some Considerations on the Geographical Provinces of the United States,” 
Annals of the Association of American Geographers, VII (1917), 7. See also, by 
the saine author, “The Distribution of British Cities and the Empire,” Geograph- 
ical Review, IV (November, 1917), 387-94, and “Great Cities in the United 
States,” XI (July, 1921), 437-41. 

Cities in Evolution (1915). 

™ “British Conurbations in 1921,” Sociological Review, XIV (April, 1922), 
111-22. See also M. Aurrousseau, “Recent Contributions to Urban Geography,” 
Geographical Review, XIV (July, 1924), 444-55. 

* See the British Census Report on Fertility of Marriage (Vol. XIII of the 
1911 Census of England and Wales. Cf. R. M. Mclver, “Trend of Population 


with Respect to Future Equilibrium,” Population Problems in the United States 
and Canada, edited by L. I. Dublin (1926), chap. xix. 
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atlas for 1900, done some beautiful work. In the decennial sta- 
tistical atlases even he who runs may read the impressive drama 
of westward expansion and settlement, and the broader features 
of the present distribution of population by states and coun- 
ties.*°* The census analysis of urban and rural, and, in the 1920 
census, of farm, population is highly important, though incom- 
plete and unsatisfactory in the one particular that the data for 
unincorporated villages are not given. This defect has in some 
measure been remedied by investigations of the Institute of So- 
cial and Religious Research.’ As is well known, the Bureau of 
the Census has inaugurated a series of monographs supplement- 
ing and interpreting the raw statistical tables of the main reports. 
These monographs are designed with a view to imparting a 
human and popular interest to census material. Three of interest 
to the student of population have been published,’* and a fourth 
is in preparation.**° The monographs represent a unique de- 
parture from previous custom, and one of undoubted value. It 
is perhaps doubtful, however, whether they will awaken wide 
popular interest in statistics. The limitations of what is regarded 
as Official propriety enjoin a strict formal objectivity, little 
adapted to a style and content likely to have the color of “human 
interest.”” The analyses are descriptive in aim and limited by 
the political basis of enumeration. There is no reason, however, 
why in future monographs the correlation between population 
density, topography, and resources should not be made a matter 
for discussion. 

One more observation, and that adverse, must be made on 
the population work of the census bureau. Decade after decade 
the bureau spends what must be a considerable sum of money in 
calculating the precise location of the so-called center of popula- 

** The atlas for 1920 is far less elaborate than some of the earlier ones. The 
first atlas'was published in 1874. 

**See A Census Analysis of American Villages (1925), and C. Luther Fry, 
American Villagers (1926). 

*©W.S. Rossiter, Increase of Population in the United States, 1910~20 
(1922); L. E. Truesdell, Farm Population of the United States (1926); Niles 
Carpenter, Immigrants and Their Children (1927). 

** W.S. Thompson, Proportion of Children. 
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tion. This is now done not only for the country as a whole but for 
each individual state. Moreover, for the country as a whole, the 
centers not only of the aggregate population but of the rural, the 
urban, the native-born white, the foreign-born white, and the 
Negro population, as well as the centers of farms, agricultural 
products, manufactures, total area in farms, improved acreage, 
farm values, the production of cotton, corn, wheat, and oats, re- 
spectively, and cereals collectively, are calculated and mapped.*” 
These so-called “centers” (by analogy, they are centers of 
gravity) are perhaps designed for popular consumption, but it 
is doubtful whether one citizen in a thousand knows how they 
are calculated. If they have any real significance or use, the lit- 
erature of population does not reveal what it is.*°* If the census 
bureau would be content to ascertain and map the simple median 
point of population, and, if desired, the other things mentioned 
before, it would serve every real interest and could utilize the 
money thus saved to make a sample analysis of population dis- 
tribution as correlated with topography, climate, and natural 
resources. 
VI. MIGRATION ANL SETTLEMENT 


The dynamic aspect of population distribution is migration 
and settlement. In the United States interest in migration has 
been confined to the immigration problem. Most of the literature 
on immigration approaches the subject from the standpoint of 
national policy, and much of it shows the controversial diffrac- 
tion of the more or less stormy atmosphere in which it had its 
origin. Very little of it has any permanent scientific value. There 
were special reasons why the World War should produce an in- 
creased interest in migration problems. American fear of re- 
newed immigration resulted in the quota laws, after which active 
interest in immigration problems in this country declined. The 
American public probably feels that our immigration policy has 
now been settled once for all. Abroad, the quota laws have natur- 
ally had just the contrary effect. Taken in connection with our 


Statistical Atlas (1924), Plates 120-37. 
** See, however, W. C. Eells, “The Center of Population—A Prophecy and 
Its Fulfilment,” Scientific Monthly (January, 1925), pp. 78-84. 
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tariff policy and our official attitude on the debt question, they 
have produced much hard feeling. Fortunately they have also 
forced home to Europeans some understanding of the reality of 
overpopulation. The significant characteristic of current litera- 
ture abroad on the migration problem is the pronounced ten- 
dency to regard the regulation of migration as an international 
matter. The Japanese introduced the issue at Versailles, and it 
was probably one consideration which helped toward the deci- 
sion of the United States not to enter the League of Nations. All 
at once, then, migration stepped out on the boards of interna- 
tional politics. The question came up at the first International 
Labor Conference, Washington, 1919, and on various later occa- 
sions. A conference of the 'eading immigration nations was held 
in Paris in 1923. Another conference, organized by the Union 
des Syndicats d’Amsterdam, was held in Prague in 1924. In 1926 
the important London Conference on Emigration, under labor 
auspices, was held. In 1924, also, the widely heralded general 
international conference on migration met at Rome, with repre- 
sentation from fifty-seven countries. Here, under the leadership 
of Italy, some outspoken demands were made for modification of 
national sovereignty in the interest of the establishment of some 
international authority to regulate migration and settlement.’ 
Meanwhile the International Labor Office has established a Per- 
manent Migration Committee, staffed by experts, for the study 
of migration problems, and the International Labor Review 
gives much space to migration. While some European writers’*® 

*° The proceedings of the Rome Conference have been published, in several 
volumes, but the present writer has not seen them. See M. A. Carcano, “La con- 
ferencia international de Roma y la politica inmigratoria Argentina,” Revista 
Economia Argentina, XIII (July, 1924), 23-47; C. Arena, “Problemi interna- 
zionali dell’ emigrazione alla conferenza di Roma,” Rivista Internazionali (July, 
1924), and “Lo statuto dell’ emigrante,” ibid. (October, 1924); E. Rowland, 
“Une conférence internationale de |’émigration et de l’immigration,” L’Econo- 
miste Francaise (August 30, 1924); Paul Fauchille, “The Rights of Emigration 
and Immigration,” International Labor Review, IX (March, 1924), 317-33. The 
resolutions passed by the Rome Conference are given in the Monthly Record of 
Migration (June, 1924), published by the International Labor Office. 


*° See the informative and judicious article, “International Aspects of Mi- 
gration,” by D. Christie Tait, Journal of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs (January, 1927), pp. 25-46. 
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envisage the migration problem in somewhat broader perspective 
than do most American students of immigration, it cannot be 
said that much of the foreign literature rises to a completely 
scientific level. The pleas for international control in the interest 
of world-economy appear to some extent to be a rationalization 
of the very intense nationalism which everywhere gleams through 
the veil of supposedly objective and disinterested discussion. 
Badly concealed nationalistic sentiment was a feature of some 
of the discussion at the World Population Conference, held at 
Geneva in September, 1927.'"* It is worthy of remark that the 
recent writers who least conceal their desire for free trade in 
migration are the nationals of countries which have much to gain 
and nothing to lose from such a modification in the power of 
sovereignty."** Not infrequently, foreign scholars—especially 
Italian—exhibit a delightful altruism in their attempts to prove 
to us that our present immigration policy is contrary to our own 
interests.*** 

If the high birth-rate countries continue to add to population 
as they are now doing it is not altogether unlikely that the issue 
of international versus national control of migration may become 
one which will plague the nations which, like Australia and the 
United States, are bent on protecting their standard of living. 
The State Department, according to press notices, has had to 
refuse to take part in the discussions at the Second International 
Immigration Conference, Havana, April, 1928, of the resolutions 
adapted by the Rome Conference, on the ground that participa- 
tion in such discussion might give rise to misapprehension as to 
the fundamental position of the United States, which is that con- 
trol of immigration is a sovereign right and that Congress has 
final authority. Argentina also refused. While the birth-rate in 
Italy is falling and the government of Japan has appointed a 


™ See the Proceedings of the Conference (London, 1927). 


™2See the scarcely veiled threat of Professor Gini in his “Report on the 
Problem of Raw Materials and Foodstuffs,” to the League of Nations (1921), 


Pp. 37- 

**® See, for example, Gaetano Mosca, “Formes et problémes de ]’émigration,” 
Revue des Sciences Politiques (July-September, 1927), pp. 321-39; C. Panunzio, 
Immigration Crossroads (1927). 
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commission to study the population problem, Italian and Japan- 
ese writers do not take kindly to solution through birth con- 
trol.*** In Japan, however, the demonstrated impracticability of 
any other solution of the acute population problem facing the 
country appears to be producing a change of front. The birth- 
control movement is said to have made little headway with the 
masses but to be now widely discussed in newspapers and maga- 
zines."** Meanwhile the course of the Russian birth-rate is 
problematical. One does not have to take too seriously the highly 
speculative but not wholly fantastic generalization of Sir Halford 
Mackinder to see the possibility of future impolite population 
pressure from East Europe and Central Asian steppes.*** - 

Among geographers and other scientists concerned with im- 
migration as an outlet for future increases of population, the 
tropics gets the lion’s share of attention. This may be due in 
some slight degree to the romantic interest which the blazing 
deserts and dank rain forests of the tropics have always inspired. 
In the main, however, it is because the tropics contain the only 
large and promising regions now comparatively uninhabited into 
which the temperate zone white and yellow peoples may con- 
ceivably expand. The fact that the tropics are so largely under 
the political control and the economic exploitation of the white 
nations is not without influence. 

Long before the World War the literature of colonization 
contained a good deal bearing on the tropics in relation to the 
problem of world-population, especially with regard to tropical 
labor supply.*** Today two outstanding questions are put to the 

™* See I. F. Ayusawa, “The Population Problem and Industrializafion in Ja- 
pan,” International Labor Review (October, 1927), pp. 512-26; Miono Yamamo- 
to, “The Question of Population in Japan,” Kyoto University Economic Review 
(July, 1927), pp. 52-62. 


** John E. Orchard, “The Pressure of Population in Japan,” Geographical 
Review, XVIII (July, 1928), 400. 

™*“The Migration of Races,” Round Table (March, 1921), pp. 241-73; 
Democratic Ideals and Reality (1919). Cf. Griffith Taylor, “The Evolution and 
Distribution of Race, Culture, and Language,” Geographical Review, XI (Janu- 
ary, 1921), 54-119. 

™* Benjamin Kidd, Control of the Tropics (1898); Alleyne Ireland, Tropical 
Colonization (1899), The Far Eastern Tropics (1905); Clive Day, The Policy 
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tropics: Can the white man live there permanently, maintain 
health and vitality, and rear his kind? What are the real agri- 
cultural possibilities of the tropics?*** 

A decade ago it was almost universally believed that only 
under very exceptional circumstances could temperate zone peo- 
ple, especially of the white race, live and successfully rear their 
children in the tropics. Now, however, there is much difference 
of opinion among those who have a right to opinion. Experience 
and vital statistics are appealed to by both sides. There is also 
evidence of more scientific caution in conclusions.” The re- 
markable advances in tropical medicine and sanitation, as well 
as better knowledge of the geography and climatology of tropic 
lands, and better understanding of the necessity of different per- 
sonal hygiene and different mode of living in the tropics, give 
promise that temperate zone peoples may be able, when popula- 
tion pressure warrants the cost, to effect permanent and relative- 
ly dense settlement even in those hot and humid regions now 
covered by tropical rain forests. Yet it is admitted that such 
effort will be made only under the pinch of urgent necessity. 
Much research has been devoted in recent years to the influences 
of temperature, temperature changes, and humidity on human 
vitality. It is impossible here to survey this tropical health litera- 
ture, but the serious student of the population problem in its 
broader and more far-reaching aspects must familiarize himself 
with it.**° 


and Administration of the Dutch in Java (1904); A. G. Keller,‘ Colonization 
(1908). On the later history of indentured labor, see “Indian Emigration,” by 
“Emigrant,” India of Today (London, 1924), vol. v; P. C. Campbell, Chinese 
Coolie Emigration (London, 1923). 

** A good elementary introduction to both these problems may be found in 
O. D. Von Engeln, Inheriting the Earth (1922). 

* Ellsworth Huntington, for instance, in his Civilization and Climate 
(10915), was positive in his support of the old view, but in his West of the Pa- 
cific (1925), chaps. xi, xv, xvi, he admits that permanent tropical colonization by 
whites may be feasible, though difficult, through gradual acclimatization: and se- 
lection lasting some generations. See also Geographical Review, XI (July, 
1921), 476. ; 

* Some of the recent literature is reviewed by G. T. Trewartha, “Recent 
Thought on the Problem of White Acclimatization in the Wet Tropics,” Geo- 
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Temperature and humidity are limiting factors not only for 
human health but, along with the amount and seasonal distribu- 
tion of rainfall, evaporation, and soil fertility, for agriculture and 
food supply as well. Perhaps the most outstanding student of 
the vital and economic influences of these aspects of climate is 
Griffith Taylor, of the University of Sidney. For many years he 
has studied the temperature and humidity controls governing 
white settlement in Australia, especially the tropical part, and 
the temperature and rainfall controls determining the geograph- 
ical limits of agriculture. His work, which is of a high scientific 
order, is of peculiar value, not only in Australia, where the ques- 
tion of the suitability of tropical Queensland to permanent white 
settlement has been debated bitterly, and where the White Aus- 
tralia policy gives a special significance to the problem of white 
acclimatization in the tropics, but also wherever there is scien- 
tific or practical interest in the future of tropical colonization 
and the future economic geography of the tropics. His conclu- 
sions give little comfort to the Australian population boosters.’ 


graphical Review, XVI (July, 1926), 467-78. See also Griffith Taylor, “The Con- 
trol of Settlement by Humidity and Temperature,” Melbourne, Commonwealth 
Bureau of Meteorology, Bulletin No. 14 (1916); J. H. F. Kohlbrugge, “The In- 
fluence of Tropical Climate on Europeans,” Archiv fiir Rassen- und Gesellschafts- 
Biologie, Vol. VII, 1910; William Nicholl, “The Conditions of Life in Tropical 
Australia,” Journal of Hygiene, XVI (December, 1917), 269-90; C. W. B. Nor- 
mand, “The Effect of High Temperature, Humidity, and Wind on the Human 
Body,” Quarterly Journal of the Royal Meteorological Society, XLVI, No. 193, 
1-14; F. L. Hoffman, “Climate and Health in the South American Tropics,” 
Montnly Weather Review (January, 1922); Andrew Balfour, “Sojourners in the 
Tropics,” Lancet, CCIV (1923), 1329-34, and “Problems of Acclimatization,” 
ibid., CCV (1923), 84-87, 243-47; R. W. Cilento, “Health and Virility in North- 
ern Australia,” United Empire (November, 1925), pp. 670-76; C. H. Wickens, 
“Vitality of White Races in Low Latitudes,” Economic Record (May, 1927), pp. 
117-26. An authoritative presentation of the evidence for the favorable view is 
made by J. W. Gregory, “Inter-racial Problems and White Colonization in the 
Tropics,” Report of the British Association for the Advancement of Science 
(1924), pp. 125-47. See also his Human Migration and the Future (1928). For 
more technical material, the journals and treatises on tropical medicine should be 
consulted. 


** Some of his more important papers are the following: “The Australian 
Environment (Especially as Controlled by Rainfall),” Melbourne, Common- 
wealth Advisory Council of Science and Industry, Memoir No. 1 (1918); “Geo- 
graphical Factors Controlling the Settlement of Tropical Australia,” Queensland 
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Some geographers are enthusiastic about the agricultural 
potentialities of the tropics.*** Others take a less favorable view. 
Thus, Von Engeln summarizes the difficulties of agriculture in 
jungle areas: 

The soil, under cultivation, rapidly loses its fertility. Vegetable or- 
ganic matter decays so rapidly and completely that little humus accumu- 
lates. Soluble mineral elements, which plants incorporate into their tissues, 
are quickly leached out of the soil by the abundant warm waters that 
percolate through it. It is possible to keep down weeds, but rank tropical 
grasses often overrun the cleared spaces, growing man-high and so tough 
of root that draft animals ordinarily in use cannot drag a plow through them. 
As in the Rain Forest, so in the Tropical Jungle, it is difficult to keep do- 
mesticated animals in good condition. Domesticated animals, therefore, 
supply but little manure. Moreover, all sorts of bacterial diseases, blights, 
rusts, rots, and insect pests attack the cultivated plants, themselves flourish- 
ing almost in direct proportion to the luxuriance of the vegetable growth.1?8 


Tropical rain forest soils are apparently of problematical fertility 
and permanence, and there are handicaps of drought and ex- 
cessive rainfall.’** Whether the white race can permanently 
people the tropics with its own kind without a radical change in 
culture, whether the native races can be trained to produce food 
to exchange for the manufactures of the temperate zone without 
resort to systems of forced labor suggestive of slavery and con- 
trary to present-day humanitarian sentiment, and whether white 


Geographical Journal, Vols. XXXII, XXXIII (reprinted in abridged form in the 
Geographical Review, VIII [August, 1919], pp. 84-115, under the title, “The 
Settlement of Tropical Australia”); “Agricultural Climatology of Australia,” 
Quarterly Journal of the Royal Meteorological Society, XLVI, No. 196 (1920), 
331-56; “The Frontiers of Settlement in Australia,” Geographical Review, XVI 
(January, 1926), 1-25. He has collected his main results in his recent book, En- 
vironment and Race: A Study of the Evolution, Migration, Settlement, and 
Siatus of the Races of Man (1927). 


™ J. Russell Smith, The World’s Food Resources (1919), pp. 587-08. 
™ Inheriting the Earth (1922), pp. 279, 280. 


** C. F. Marbut and C. B. Manifold, “The Soils of the Amazon Basin in Re- 
lation to Agricultural Possibilities,” Geographical Review, XVI (July, 1926), 414- 
42; H. L. Shantz and C. F. Marbut, Vegetation and Soils of Africa, American 
Geographical Society, Research Series, No. 13; S. S. Visher, “Rainfall Conditions 
as Handicaps to Tropical Development, with Special Reference to Australia and 
the Pacific,” XV (July, 1925), 457-63; G. T. Renner, Jr., “A Famine Zone in 
Africa: The Sudan,” ibid., XVI (October, 1026), 583-96. 
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management of tropic resources with tropic labor may not result 
in such increase of native populations that little surplus of food- 
stuffs will be left for export, are questions on which no one can 
at present speak with confidence.*** The success of the Dutch 
in increasing the Javan population from 7,000,000 to 35,000,000 
in a century is frequently mentioned with enthusiasm. Less is 
said of the methods which have in the past been used in Dutch 
colonial administration, and perhaps not much can be said for 
the benefits which the Dutch people at large have derived from 
the venture. At any rate, Java is not a conspicuous food-export- 
ing country. 

As Ellsworth Huntington has said, “It is a mistake to 
attempt to ‘prove’ anything about climate. What we want is 
facts.’”*** We need factual information, detailed, voluminous, 
systematized, not only about climate, but about all the resources 
and drawbacks of the tropics. We may weil agree with East: 
“Nothing is to be gained by presenting vague platitudes on the 
food resources of the world. Any effort to enhance agricultural 
efficiency, unsupplemented by population restriction measures, 
will bring no real improvement. We merely raise more food to 
feed more men to raise more food.’**’ To secure the needful 
information about the tropics must be the work of world-wide 
research, adequately financed and organized, for a generation 
to come. 

vir. “LAWS” OF POPULATION INCREASE 


At a constant geometrical rate, such as Malthus assumed, 
population would accrue like a sum at compound interest. Wheth- 
er population actually does grow at such a uniform rate over an 


**H. Stanley Jevons apparently does not take such questions seriously. 
Looking forward to the time when “the coal of the northern countries is nearing 
exhaustion, and recourse is had to sun-heat” (from vegetable fuel and from solar 
engines), he thinks the tropics “will have the advantage for manufactures requir- 
ing much power.” “In England we shall become more than ever a commercial 
people owning and controlling the factories and plantations of the tropics, buy- 
ing and selling their goods, and carrying them in our ships” (The British Coal 
Trade [1915], p. 798). 

*® Geographical Review, XI (July, 1921), 476. 

“Food and Population,” Proceedings of the World-Population Confer- 
ence (1927), p. 86. 
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indefinite period of time, or whether the rate of increase is itself 
subject to change, possibly in accordance with some regularity 
or law, is a question which Malthus did not consider. Paradoxi- 
cal as it may seem, Malthus was not primarily interested in a law 
of growth. He was interested in the results of growth rather than 
in its precise mode. He saw, or thought he saw, that whatever 
the rate, and whether the rate be constant or variable, population 
tends to increase faster than subsistence, and thereby produce 
some inconvenient results. He took the simple assumption of a 
constant geometrical rate, for which he had some statistical evi- 
dence, rather than a varying rate. Like Malthus, practically all 
of the economists of the nineteenth century were interested in 
the results of population increase rather than its mode. With 
few exceptions they did not take the trouble to inquire whether 
the rate is constant or not. 

The first exception, so far as the present writer has noted, 
was Edward Cannan, who in 1895 pointed out reasons for ex- 
pecting the English rate of growth gradually to decline and final- 
ly become zero.*** Another economist who noted the declining 
rate of increase was Pareto.’*® A mathematician or statistician 
would be more likely to raise the question than an economist, and 
we find; before the middle of the nineteenth century, the Belgian 
mathematician, P. F. Verhulst*®® and the Belgian statistician, 
Quetelet,’ taking up the problem of the “law” or mode of in- 
crease, indicating thus early recognition of the fact that the rate 
is not necessarily constant. In 1891 H. S. Pritchett found that 
the actual mode of growth of the population of the United States 
up to 1890 was described fairly well by a third-order parabola. 

%* “The Probability of the Cessation of the Growth of Population in Eng- 
land and Wales during the Next Century,” Economic Journal, V (December, 
1895), 505-15. 

™ Cours d’Economie Politique (1896-97), I, 196 ff.; Traité de Sociologie 
Générale (1917), II, 33, 34. 

*°On Verhulst’s work see Raymond Pearl, Studies in Human Biology 
(1924), 569, and G. U. Yule, “The Growth of Population and the Factors Which 
Control It,” Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, LXXXVIII (January, 
1925), 41 ff. 

™ Essai de Physique Sociale (1835), 1, 275-79; Du Systéme Social (1848), 
PP. 174, 175. 
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The trouble was that such a curve projected into the future leads 
to impossibly high numbers.*** Finally, in 1920, Raymond Pearl 
and L. J. Reed evolved a modified logarithmic formula,"* their 
so-called “logistic,” much like that worked out in 1838-45 by 
Verhulst, whose formula, however, had not yet, come to their 
attention. J 
The work of Pearl and Reed is so widely known and so fre- 
quently quoted that we need not make extended comment on it. 
Suffice it to say that the Pearl-Reed growth curve is S-shaped, 
concave before a point of inflexion, thereafter convex, and grad- 
ually approaching (but never reaching), at a continuously re- 
tarded rate, an upper limit or asymptote which for the Untied< ~ 
States is put at 197,274,000. The theory assumes, or reveals, a 
“growth cycle,” in the early stages of which population increases 
by accelerated rates, in the later stages by decreasing rates. 
Practically no one now supposes, or assumes, that population in- 
creases at a uniform geometrical rate up to the saturation limit 
and then abruptly stops. This change in conception has been 
brought about by two influences: first, census data indicate 
diminishing rates of increase; secondly, biological research has 
shown that the rate of growth of an individual organism is loga- 
rithmic, not constant, and this has been carried over to be applied 
analogically to the study of the increase of human populations. 
Not for decades has a contribution to the theory of popula- 
tion commanded the attention which Pearl’s logistic formula has 
received. This is partly due to Pearl’s prominence as a biometri- 
cian, partly to the new interest of biologists in human popviiation 
problems, and partly, perhaps, to the fact that the logistic formu- 
la or “law” of growth seems to some to free us from the old 
Malthusian fear of overpopulation. The statistician, whether in 
the natural or the social sciences, easily falls into a frame of mind 
in which he tacitly regards an empirical formula as a sort of law, 
™“A Formula for Predicting the Population of the United States,” Quar- 
terly Publications of the American Statistical Association, II (June, 1891), 278-86. 
™“On the Rate of Growth of the Population of the United States since 
1790 and Its Mathematical Representation,” Proceedings of the National Acad- 


emy of Sciences, V1, 275-88; Pearl, Studies in Human Biology (1924), chaps. 
XXiv, XXV. 
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governing phenomena. According to this more or less uncon- 
scious attitude there is some mystical virtue in Pearl’s logistic 
equation and its constants, by which the population of the United 
States is fated in all probability not to exceed 197,274,000. An- 
other cause for the popularity of the formuia is that such a mode 
of approach is in line with present scientific fashion, that is, the 
extraordinary post-war development of mathematical statistics 
and the attempt to apply statistical methods to all sorts of prob- 
lems, not always with adequate attention to the question whether 
they are amenable to valid methods of statistical analysis. Since 
one of the chief values of a growth formula is the ability it is 
supposed to give us to predict future growth, it makes a strong 
appeal to the many statisticians who today are concerning them- 
selves with time series and the forecasting of business and eco- 
nomic movements. Even the attempts made from time to time 
by mathematical statisticians who are not satisfied with Pearl’s 
formula to develop others is evidence of the appeal which mathe- 
matical methods have made. 

Adverse criticisms of the Pearl-Reed formula have come 
from two sources: first, from those mathematicians and statisti- 
cians who see defect or error in Pearl’s mathematics of curve- 
fitting,“** and secondly from economists who object to all at- 
tempts to reduce to a mathematical formula a phenomenon so 
deeply influenced by human motivation and changing social en- 
vironment as is the growth of population.*** 

™ G. H. Knibbs, “Laws of Growth of a Population, Part I,” Journal of the 
American Statistical Association, XXI (December, 1926), 281-98, and “The Fun- 
damental Elements of the Problems of Population and Migration,” Eugenics Re- 
view (January, 1928); A. L. Bowley, Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 
LXXXVIII (January, 1925), 76 ff.; E. B. Wilson, “The Population of Canada,” 
Science, LXI (January 23, 1925), 87-89; E. B. Wilson and W. J. Luyten, “The 
Population of New York and Its Environs,” Proceedings of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, XI (February, 1925), 137-43; H. Hotelling. “Differential Equa- 


tions Subject to Error, and Population Estimates,” Journal of the American Sta- 
tistical Association, XXII (September, 1927), 283-314. 


** H. B. Woolston, “The Dynamics of Population,” Journal of Social Forces 
(January, 1924); “The Limits of American Population,” Social Forces, IV (Sep- 
tember, 1925), 5-16; A. B. Wolfe, “Is There a Biological Law of Human Popula- 
tion Growth?” Quarterly Journal of Economics, XLI (August, 1927), 557-94. 
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On the other hand, the Pearl-Reed formula has been ac- 
cepted by some statisticians, notably Yule,’** and has been made 
use of, without much critical examination, by a number of writ- 
ers on population. The biologists not unnaturally look with 
favor upon Pearl’s mode of approach, since it seems to be a 
method that makes it possible for the biometric laboratory to 
contribute something really scientific to the theory of population 
growth, which it is apparently thought the social sciences have 
scarcely done. 

While not questioning that vital phenomena are in the last 
analysis just as mechanistic as others, most economists and so- 
ciologists will be slow to think that the “law” of population 
growth is so simple, or that we can soon secure enough data on 
the influences which affect growth to justify committing our- 
selves to a mathematical formula, or to admission that “bio- 
logical” factors override the social and economic. For two rea- 
sons—entirely apart from the mathematical questions involved 
—social scientists will be indisposed to think the biometric 
method of approach adequate. The first is the analogical pro- 
cedure which such an approach involves. Pearl’s conclusions are 
based almost entirely on analogical reasoning from the behavior 
of fruit flies in a bottle to that of human beings in a complex 
social environment. This is altogether too far a cry. The other 
reason is the entirely empirical nature of the Pearl-Reed or any 
other formula so far suggested. Without denying that all knowl- 
edge is derived through processes involving analogy and em- 
pirical induction, we may nevertheless make a distinction be- 
tween relations the mechanism of which we know, and relations 
or correlations the mechanism of which we do not know. A 
mathematical formula of population growth, even if it fits the 
census data of growth exactly, belongs to the latter, or empirical, 
category. Pearl has recognized the purely empirical character 
of his “law” and has attempted to support it by evidence which 
will transform it into a “rational” law, that is, show the causative 
steps, or the mechanism, by which population must be expected 


*° G. U. Yule, “The Growth of Population and the Factors Which Control 
It,” Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, LX XXVIII (January, 1925), 1-58. 
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to grow in accordance with the formula. His evidence is very 
slender, again partly analogical, and unconvincing. It needs ra- 
tional explanation as much as the formula itself. Briefly, it is 
that human fertility is inversely correlated with density; but as 
to the causes or mode of such a correlation, if it exists, Pearl 
tells us nothing.*** 

There is a similarity between certain aspects of Pearl’s bio- 
logical approach and the physiological theories of fertility such 
as were propounded by Doubleday and Spencer in the mid-nine- 
teenth century. In both types of theory a causal association is 
asserted, but no information is forthcoming with regard to its 
step-by-step nature. Recently C. E. Pell has tried to revive the 
physioiogical type of theory, but he shows little understanding 
of the exacting requirements of scientific method, and his at- 
tempt is a weak one. He formulates what he calls the “principle 
of the vital optimum”—“animal fertility in response to the direct 
action of the environment will be directly proportional to the 
nervous charge until the optimum point for fertility is reached; 
it will thenceforward bear an inverse proportion to the nervous 


charge.’*** Such a formula, even if it could be substantiated, is 
too general to mean much. Much the same idea as that advanced 
by Pell was presented a decade earlier by Dr. J. Rutgers, the 
well-known Dutch protagonist of birth control.**® He called it 
the “physiological optimum.” For every species there are envi- 
ronmental extremes, maxima and minima of tolerance—heat, 
cold, light, food, electrical tension, and so on. There is also an 


™' See Pearl, The Biology of Population Growth (1925). For fuller criti- 
cism of this aspect of Pearl’s work, see A. B. Wolfe, loc. cit., pp. 579-04. For dis- 
cussion of the distinction between empirical and rational laws—a subject which 
has important bearing on the question of the validity of bio-statistical methods 
of studying population—see further, F. C. Mills, “On Measurement in Econom- 
ics,” The Trend of Economics, edited by R. G. Tugwell (1924), chap. ii; A. B. 
Wolfe, “Vital Statistics, Empiricism, and the Mechanism of Nature,” Southwest- 
ern Political and Social Science Quarterly, VIII (September, 1927), 107-26. 


™* The Law of Births and Deaths (1921), p. 70. 


™ Rassenverbesserung, Malthusianismus und Neumalthusianismus, 2d ed. 
(Dresden, 1911), chaps. iii, 1. 
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optimum point in the intensity of these environmental factors, 
individually and collectively, at which the individual will have 
the best health and the most energy. Accordingly Rutgers de- 
sires neither too low nor too high a material standard of living. 
“All ethics is a kind of higher hygiene.” 

Another writer, not a biologist, but a leading English public 
health official, Dr. John Brownlee, thinks there is some hidden 
biological or physiological law by which the human birth-rate 
rises and falls in cycles of long duration, probably two or three 
centuries.**° Again the evidence is exceedingly slight. An Italian 
writer, F. Carli, has set forth a hypothesis similar to that ad- 
vanced by Thomas Doubleday in 1843. “Beyond certain limits,” 
thinks Carli, “an increase of wealth goes against the interests of 
the species and checks fertility.”*** C. Gini, at present the most 
prolific Italian writer on population, is quite certain that there 
are fundamental biological or physiological influences connected 
with the declining birth-rate and differential fertility.‘** Pearl’s 
findings with regard to frequency of sexual intercourse in dif- 
ferent economic classes may possibly, though not necessarily, be 
interpreted from a physiological point of view. If further re- 
search should substantiate Pearl’s results as to differential sexual 


* See Dr. Brownlee’s evidence before the National Birth-Rate Commission, 


The Declining Birth-Rate: Its Causes and Effects (1917), pp. 149 ff.; also Jour- _ 


nal of the Royal Statistical Society, LX VIII (January, 1925), 82, 83; “The His- 
tory of the Birth- and Death-Rates in England and Wales,” Public Health (June 
and July, 1916); “Germinal Vitality,” Proceedings of the Philosophical Society 
(Glasgow, 1908). For criticisms of Brownlee’s idea, see A. Newsholm, Vital Sta- 
tistics, new ed. (1923), pp. 195, 106; Sir William Beveridge, “The Fall of Fer- 
tility among European Races,” Economica (March, 1925), pp. 17, 18. 

** Quoted by Pitirim Sorokin, Contemporary Sociological Theories (1928), 
p. 551, note, from Carli, L’Equilibrio delle Nazioni (1920). See also Pignini, La 
Biochimia del Cervello (1915). Pearl seems to share this view. See the Biology 
of Population Growth (1925), pp. 164-67. 

43 “Te leggi di evoluzione della popolazione,” Economia (December, 1924), 
No. 12; “Decline in the Birth-Rate and the Fecundability of Woman,” Eugenics 
Review, XVII (January, 1926), 258-74; “Some Italian Inquiries into Differen- 
tial Reproductivity,” Proceedings of the World Population Conference (1927), 
Pp. 157-67. 
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activity, the question would remain whether the differences were 
due to physiological causes or were volitional. In any case the 
differences which he finds are too small, and the frequencies in 
all classes too high, to serve as explanation of the differential 
birth-rate.** 

So far as the present writer’s reading goes, Dr. H. Stieve, of 
the University of Halle, comes the nearest to showing, both 
through reference to the results of experimentation on certain 
lower vertebrates (mice and fowls) and through certain anatomi- 
cal observations on human individuals, physiological, or rather 
pathological, causes of sterility or of weakened reproductive 
powers. It has long been known that certain poisons, e.g., lead, 
may produce sterility, and recent research has connected repro- 
ductive power with the vitamin content of diet. Animal and 
plant breeders also know that overfeeding, under certain condi- 
tions, is detrimental to fertility, but the mechanism of the rela- 
tion is ill understood. To these influences Stieve adds lack of 
exercise, too high external temperature, and sudden change of 
environment—“all the many influences which by way of the 
nervous system impair health and through their effect on the 
activity of the sex glands affect fertility.” When he comes to the 
influence of modern culture, especially city life, on the activity 
of the sex glands, however, Stieve adds little to what has been 
brought forward in the past—the strain and stress of modern 
life, the idleness and overfeeding of the well-to-do classes, espe- 
cially the women, and the undernourishment and bad housing of 
the masses.*** To suspect a relation here and to demonstrate it 
are two different things. And it is by no means beyond question 
that modern conditions of living, even in industrial cities, are 
more detrimental to health and reproductive power than were 
the conditions in Europe in the 1870’s, say, when the birth-rate 
was at a high point. To demonstrate an influence of culture on 
physiology it is necessary to find correlative changes in both. 


“See Pearl, The Biology of Population Growth (1925), chap. viii. 


“* Unfruchtbarkeit als Folge unnatiirlicher Lebensweise (Munich, 1926), 
Grensfragen des Nerven und Seelenlebens, Heft 126. 
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And this, thus far, the advocates of the physiological theory have 
failed to do.**® Moreover, were the physiological theory demon- 
strated to be true, it would still be impossible to say how much 
of the decline in the birth-rate is pathological and how much 
volitional. 
A. B. WoLFE 
Onto StaTE UNIVERSITY 
‘ [To be continued] 


** Some of the work cited by Stieve is reminiscent of the “racial poisons” 
theory current in this country when Stockard was experimenting with the effect 
of alcohol on guinea pigs, and Saleeby was popularizing the theory in England 
(Parenthood and Race Culture, 1909). It also suggests a possible scientific basis 
for the “physiological optimum” theories of Pell and Rutgers. Stieve gives a val- 
uable bibliography of German literature bearing on the subject. 





THE INFLUENCE OF DUMPING ON 
MONOPOLY PRICE 


HE influence of long-run or permanent dumping by a mo- 

nopoly on the domestic price for its product is a question 

of considerable theoretical and practical importance. In 
Dumping: a Problem in International Trade Professor Viner 
presented a challenging conclusion (based on experiments with 
arithmetical illustrations which he did not reproduce). 

The domestic price which would yield the maximum return from do- 
mestic sales in the absence of dumping will continue to be the most profit- 
able domestic price after dumping is resorted to There is no conceiv- 
able combination of demand schedule and cost curve having any relation 
to actual conditions which can render profitable an increase in domestic 
price which was not equally profitable before resort to dumping of this 
type. 

On this ground the charge that dumping raises domestic prices, 
and the plea that it lowers them, are alike thrown out of court. 

In his review Professor Graham took exception to the un- 
qualified generalization, and cited to sustain his point an exam- 
ple dependent on a somewhat unusual demand curve, but he 
nevertheless conceded that “in the great majority of cases the 
proposition would undoubtedly hold true.’” 

But the origiaal proposition is thus left partially discredited 
and generally open to suspicion. It seemed worth while, there- 
fore, at Professor Viner’s suggestion, to examine the problem 
more carefully in the hope of establishing conclusions definitely 
related to the varying conditions of cost and demand.° 


* Pp. 102-3. Italics the author’s. 

* American Economic Review, XIV (1924), 323. 

* E. Barone has given a graphic demonstration of the determination of the 
maximum profit position for a dumping monopoly, but has not related the mod- 
ification of domestic price to the various possible conditions of cost and demand. 
“Les Syndicats,” esp. pp. 291-92, “Problémes actuales de l’économique,” special 
number of the Revue de métaphysique et de morale, April-June, 1921. 
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Since the arithmetical example is a poor tool for general- 
ization in a maximizing problem of this kind a more general type 
of reasoning, expressed in both symbolic and descriptive terms, 
will be employed. 

It is assumed, as the basis for discussion, that the demand 
curve for the domestic market, the long-run cost curve for the 
monopoly, and the particular demand curve for this company’s 
product in the foreign market are given. Practically, this last 
may be an unstable element since it is dependent not only on the 
total demand in the foreign market but also on the policies of 
competitors. 

Let ya be price in the domestic market, A; xa be quantity 
taken in the domestic market; yo be price in the foreign market, 
B; x» be quantity of this company’s product taken in the foreign 
market; yc be average cost of production. Obviously, ‘ye may be 
expressed as f,(xa) and yo as f2(x»). 

With operations restricted to the domestic market the mo- 
nopoly will seek to maximize (x«ya)— (ac), or total gross rev- 
enue less total cost.* At this maximum point’ the marginal 
increment in gross revenue (hereafter called “marginal gross 
revenue’’) will just be balanced by the marginal cost, or 





d(xaVa) = d(xaVc) 
dX dis ~ 


Of the various graphic solutions possible we shall utilize one 
which later can be adapted to the problem of dumping. In Fig- 
ure 1 let the quantity produced and sold, x«, be plotted on the 
d (xeVc) 
dite” 
, be plotted on the vertical scale. 


horizontal scale, and the marginal cost, and the mar- 


ginal gross revenue, S99) 
a 


* Marshall, Principles (8th ed.), Mathematical Appendix, Note XXII, p. 856. 
*If [xaya—xayc] be represented by F(xa) or simply F, it will be sufficient 
for a maximum if 
dF 
(1) y iad 
@PF 


(2) asi ~° . 
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Construct the marginal cost curve CC and the marginal gross 
revenue curve DaDa. The abscissa OM,, of the point of intersec- 
tion Z,, represents the maximum profit volume of output; and 
the price, being a function of volume, is directly determinable 
from the originally assumed demand curve. 

Now should the monopoly undertake to dump, i.e., sell at a 
price which is discriminating but not necessarily below average 


r 4 
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Fic. 1.—The highest profit position for a monopoly selling in one market (Case 
I in Table). 


cost of production, in the foreign market, it would attempt to 
maximize the difference between the sum of its total gross rev- 
enues from the foreign® and domestic markets and the total cost 
of production. Symbolically, it would maximize 


(xa¥e)+ (xoye) = (xa+29)¥e . 


Under maximum profit equilibrium the marginal gross revenue 
from each market would equal the marginal cost, and this in turn 
would necessitate the equality of the marginal gross revenue for 
the two respective markets. 


* Transportation costs are abstracted. If ya and yo be defined as the price, 
f.o.b. point of production, the analysis may still be used. 
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Mathematically, the solution involves as a first step partial 
differentiation with respect to xa and x» and the equating of each 
derived expression to zero. 


d(%aVa) _ A (%a+%0) Ve] =e 


dx, OX 4 
d(x»ys) _ A (%o+ Xp) Ye] me 
dx, Oxp 


But 


of ( Xt x4) Vel = O[ (%a+ Xb) Vel 
OXg OX, 





since both members are expressions for the marginal cost of pro- 
duction. And therefore 


d(XaVo) me d(x»yp) +A (a+) Vel al Ol (xa+%) Ve 
dx, dxp OX, 0x5 j 





By substituting f,(x<) for ye and f(x») for y, carrying through 
the differentiation, and solving, the values of x. and x» may be 
obtained.’ The prices are immediately ascertainable from the 
demand curves. 

Graphically, the solution is an elaboration of that described 
for a simple monopoly. In Figure 2 the marginal gross revenue 
curve D.Dz is constructed as before for the domestic market and 
a similar marginal gross revenue curve D»,D» is drawn for the 
foreign market. From these two curves a third Da»Da is con- 
structed by adding their abscissae. This new curve, therefore, 
is so constructed that its abscissa is the sum of the quantities 
sold in the two markets under the condition that the marginal 
gross revenue from each market is the same, and its ordinate is 


TIE [(xaya) +(xoys) —(xa+xd)yc] be represented by F(xa, x») or simply F, it 
wil! be a sufficient condition for a maximum if 


(1) SF ian Se 

I a? . a ‘ 
#F #F 

(2) anh ~° ; og ~° ’ 
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this marginal gross revenue. Next, the marginal cost curve CC, 
identical with that of Figure 1, is plotted. The abscissa QE, of 
the point of intersection of the two-market marginal gross rev- 
enue curve with the marginal cost curve indicates the total quan- 
tity to be sold in both markets. The distribution by markets is 
easily obtained. Since by construction QE, is merely the sum of 
QR and QS, QR is the quantity sold in the foreign market and 
QS the quantity sold in the domestic market. With these quan- 
tities known the prices are of course immediately determinable. 
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Fic. 2.—The highest profit position for a monopoly dumping in a second market 
(Case II in Table). 


It will be seen that the solution fulfils the requirements of max- 
imum profit equilibrium, namely, that the marginal gross rev- 
enues, LR and M,S, are equal to each other and equal to the 
marginal cost, VE). 

This graphic method is of general application and is not lim- 
ited to two markets. Clearly, the abscissae of as many marginal 
gross revenue curves for independent markets as desired could 
be added to obtain a curve whose intersection with the marginal 
cost curve would determine the highest profit volume of opera- 
tions. 

The maxima indicated by these methods of analysis are rela- 
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tive, not absolute. If, as is probably typical, only one relative 
maximum appears, it is necessarily also the absolute maximum. 
But, should more than one relative monopoly equilibrium point 
exist, the absolute maximum profit position would of course be 
that one of the relative maxima yielding the largest profit. 

Thus far the highest profit output of a non-dumping and a 
dumping monopoly have been described in mathematical and 
graphic form. This presentation is of interest per se, and also 
provides a method of ascertaining the direction and magnitude 
of change in the domestic price in any specific case when the cost 
and revenue functions are given. 

It is desirable, however, to know the direction of change in 
domestic price for various types of combinations of cost and rev- 
enue curves. A simple graphic solution of this problem is availa- 
ble based on the preceding constructions. If in any figure, such 
as Figure 2, showing the highest profit position for a monopoly 
selling in two markets, the marginal cost curve CC be moved to 
the left by the distance M,N (=—OL), representing the quantity 
dumped, this new, artificially constructed curve C’C’ (see Figs. 
3, 4, and 5) must obviously cut D.Da, the marginal gross rev- 
enue curve for the home country, at S. But the abscissa of S is 
OM., the quantity sold in the home market when dumping is be- 
ing practiced. If this exceeds OM,, the quantity sold in the 
absence of dumping, then the price in the domestic market must 
have decreased with dumping abroad. But if the quantity sold 
at home has decreased, the domestic price must obviously have 
risen. 

Such a method of analysis involves only the marginal cost 
curve and the domestic marginal gross revenue curve. If we 
limit our study to curves which keep the same sign of slope 
throughout the range with which we are concerned, only four 
possible types of combinations can occur. They are: (a) de- 
creasing marginal costs and decreasing marginal gross revenue, 
(b) decreasing marginal costs and increasing marginal gross rev- 
enue, (c) increasing marginal costs and decreasing marginal 
gross revenue, (d) increasing marginal costs and increasing mar- 
ginal gross revenue. 
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But all cases of type (6) must be ruled out since they fail to 
yield a highest profit point for a finite output. Those instances 
under (d) which involve a positively sloping demand curve must 
likewise be eliminated, and the others, combining a positively in- 
clined marginal gross revenue curve and a negatively inclined 
demand curve, though entirely possible, must be relatively rare. 
Types (a) and (0) and the qualifying cases under (d) are rep- 
resented by Figures 3, 4, and 5,° respectively. In Figure 3, with 
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Fic. 3.-—-Demonstration that the quantity sold in the domestic market is in- 
creased as a result of dumping by a monopoly with decreasing marginal costs and 
decreasing marginal gross revenue from the domestic market (Case II in Table). 


decreasing marginal costs and decreasing marginal gross rev- 
enue in the domestic market, S, at the intersection of C’C’ and 
D.D., must always lie to the right of Z,. In other words, the 
quantity sold in the domestic market is increased and the price 
falls as the result of dumping. But with increasing marginal 
costs the results are reversed. Figures 4 and 5, for decreasing 


* The writer is indebted to Mr. G. T. Jones for the constructions in Figs. 3, 
4, and 5 and the simplified analysis they provide. 
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and increasing marginal gross revenue conditions, respectively, 
show that S must lie to the left of Z,. This decrease in domestic 
sales is accompanied by a higher price. 

The influence of dumping on pure monopoly price may now 
be summarized. (1) If the monopoly is operating with decreas- 
ing marginal costs, dumping abroad will lower the domestic 
price at which the maximum profits are obtainable. (2) If the 
monopoly is operating with increasing marginal costs, dumping 
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Fic. 4.—Demonstration that the quantity sold in the domestic market is de- 
creased as a result of dumping by a monopoly with increasing marginal costs and 
decreasing marginal gross revenue from the domestic market (Case IV in Table). 


will raise the domestic price at which the maximum profits are 
obtainable. 

The extent of the change in domestic price attributable to 
dumping is of course dependent on the relations between all the 
variables involved. But, ceteris paribus, the change will be great- 
er the greater is the foreign demand. And, under the usual con- 
ditions involving decreasing marginal gross revenue from the 
home market, the increase in price with increasing marginal 
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costs will ordinarily be less than the decrease in price with de- 
creasing marginal costs.° 


These generalizations may be illustrated by a series of 
cases.”° 


In Case I'* the maximum profit position of a monopoly op- 
erating only in the domestic market is illustrated. It is assumed 
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Fic. 5.—Demonstration that the quantity sold in the domestic market is de- 


creased as a result of dumping by a monopoly with increasing marginal costs and 
increasing marginal gross revenue from the domestic market. 


° 


in this instance that the marginal gross revenue and the mar- 
ginal cost are decreasing functions of volume. Cases Ia and Id 
(and, similarly, all such lettered cases) are included merely to 


* Note, for example, the much smaller change in price in Case IV than in 
Case II. 


* The demand and cost curves in the cases were selected for the sake of con- 
venience and are not to be taken as possessing any significance outside the range 
involved in illustrating the point at issue. 

Although these curves are for the most part straight lines, the mathematical 


and graphic methods described are general and not restricted to these particular 
functions. 


™ Fig. 1 and 2 afford graphic solutions of Cases I and II. 
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demonstrate the existence of a maximum profit volume at the 
point indicated in I. 

Case II shows the effect of dumping. It will be seen that the 
quantity sold has increased and the price decreased in the do- 
mestic market, a necessary result of decreasing marginal cost 
conditions. 

Case III specifies the maximum profit operations for a do- 
mestic monopoly under the same conditions of demand as Case 
I but with increasing marginal costs. Case IV shows how dump- 
ing has decreased sales and raised the domestic price, the result 
to be expected with increasing marginal costs. This case is of 
additional interest inasmuch as it illustrates a monopoly equi- 
librium at a position of increasing marginal, but decreasing aver- 
age, costs.’* Case V, which differs from Case IV in that a larger 
quantity of sales is made in the foreign market, demonstrates 
that the effect of dumping on price need not be as small as Case 
IV might seem to indicate. 

Cases VI and VII are analogous to Cases IV and V except 
that both marginal and average costs are assumed to be in- 
creasing. 

It would have been possible to consider in additional exam- 
ples the condition of increasing marginal gross revenue coupled 
with increasing marginal cost, but such cases of demand are un- 
doubtedly not common. 

No instances of inelastic demand have been included in the 
illustrations for the sufficient reason that the only maximum 
profit position possible, so long as the elasticity of demand does 
not exceed 1, is a volume of one unit of sales in such a market.** 

* Increasing marginal costs correspond to decreasing returns in Edgeworth’s 
primary sense, and increasing average costs to decreasing returns in his secondary 
sense. The solutions in this paper all hinge on the primary or marginal definition 


of increasing or decreasing returns. (Edgewerth, Pepers Relating to Political 
Economy, I, 67-74.) 


* The total gross revenue, if the elasticity of demand equals, or is less than, 
1, is a constant, or decreasing, function of quantity sold. Therefore, if we may 
assume the total cost of production is an increasing function of quantity pro- 
duced, the total monopoly profit must obviously decrease as the quantity sold is 
enlarged or increase as the quantity sold diminishes. Consequently, the greatest 
profit is obtained with the smallest possible output. 
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At the point of equilibrium in each of the cases cited the 
elasticity of the foreign demand for the monopoly’s product ex- 
ceeded the elasticity of the domestic demand. This condition, 
which is typical when competition exists in the foreign market, 
is necessary if the foreign price of a discriminating monopoly is 
to be less than the domestic price. At equilibrium 


d(xaya) _ d(x»yo) 
dxXq dx, ~ 


Differentiating, factoring, and substituting, 


I I 
(r+) =n(r+<) , 


: , d. ci 
in which », defined as 4 “3 , represents the elasticity of demand 


and has a negative value. Now if the foreign demand be the 
more elastic, i.e., if 


|m | >| | andif | |>r1, 


(+3) >(n+,) 


Va> Yb « 


then 


and 


Although long-run dumping has been the sole concern of thi 
paper thus far, it happens that the methods of analysis devel- 
oped are quite applicable to the problems of short-run dumping 
by a domestic monopoly. If the typical situation in the short 
run with given fixed plant involves increasing marginal costs, 
dumping would increase domestic prices. 

The preceding discussion has assumed perfect monopoly 
conditions. Should the monopoly choose to take something less 
than the theoretical maximum profits, perhaps from fear of po- 
tential competition or regulation, the analysis 1nust be somewhat 
modified, but the general conclusions are not affected. 

The self-restrained monopoly before dumping is selling more 
than the pure monopoly volume at less than the pure monopoly 
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price and its marginal cost is in excess of its marginal gross rev- 
enue. This is an unfavorable marginal difference, the lessening 
of which is restrained by the fear of other potential losses or 
difficulties. Now should this marginal difference be enlarged by 
dumping it would grow in importance relative to the restraining 
factors.’* An increase in the marginal gross revenue brought 
about by raising the domestic price would then be in order until 
a new balance of possible gains and potential losses were ob- 
tained. In other words, under something less than perfect mo- 
nopoly conditions, dumping in conjunction with increasing mar- 
ginal costs would tend to raise the domestic price. Conversely, 
dumping under conditions of decreasing marginal costs would 
tend to decrease the domestic price. 

We pass finally to the hazardous task of evaluating dumping 
from the viewpoint of the home country. It is generally recog- 
nized that dumping of excess stock already produced means the 
maintenance of higher prices to domestic consumers. If our as- 
sumption regarding increasing marginal costs is correct, short- 
run monopoly dumping, i.e., dumping which does not involve 
modification of fixed plant, reacts unfavorably by raising the do- 
mestic price above what it would otherwise have been. This un- 
favorable differential, however, may not be, and probably often 
is not, large. As to permanent dumping, with which we are main- 
ly concerned, we find a presumption in favor of the view that— 
given the monopoly—dumping of manufactured articles, if they 
are produced under decreasing marginal costs, tends to benefit 
domestic consumers through lower prices. 


THEODORE O. YNTEMA 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


™“ The converse of this would be true if the restraining factors, augmented 
by difficulties arising out of general knowledge of the resort of dumping and the 
larger aggregate profits, were more than sufficient to counterbalance the unfavor- 
able marginal difference. Thus it would be possible, though perhaps not probable, 
that the conclusions of this paragraph might be reversed. 

















THE SETTLEMENT OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN 
THE GLASS BOTTLE INDUSTRY 





of a study of the mode of dispute settlement used in the 

glass bottle industry. Few industries can point to such a 
sustained period of peace as can this one. Rarely has there been 
a union and an employers’ association which have worked to- 
gether without stoppages for almost four decades. Obviously 
their experience must have something to contribute to the search 
for elements which make for co-operation and peace in industry. 

The method of settling disputes in the glass bottle industry 
is peculiar; it is a sort of combination of conciliatory dealings 
(between employers and employees) and arbitration. This com- 
bination is in itself nothing unusual; it is the arbitration feature 
which merits the application of that adjective. 

Ordinarily, when arbitration is invoked, it is understood that 
the man making the decision is to be a third party, not connected 
with either of the disputants, and that there may be no appeal 
from his award. But in the glass-bottle industry neither of these 
rules is observed; a man within the industry, the president of 
the union, makes decisions on all disputes arising out of the in- 
terpretation of the agreement, and his verdicts are subject to ap- 
peal, the final court being the joint conference of employer and 
employee representatives. 

While such a system may not be real arbitration, neverthe- 
less a study thereof in an industry in which there has been a no- 
table absence of cessation of employment has a special signifi- 
cance. If the success of arbitration is to be judged by its efficacy 
in preventing stoppages of work, it is important to inquire into a 
plan of settlement which has accomplished this aim. 

The glass bottle industry does not approach the rank of the 
important industries of the nation, such as the boot and shoe in- 
dustry, cotton goods, iron and steel, rubber tires. The value of 
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the total number of bottles and jars produced each year is only 
about one-half of the value of the products of such a relatively 
unimportant industry as the paper-box trade, and less than one- 
fourth of the value of chemical products. Cotton goods are 
worth more than twenty times as much.* 

In addition to its relatively small size and unimportant rank, 
the glass bottle industry is not one directly “affected with a pub- 
lic interest.”” Cessation of work in the transportation, ccal, or 
food-supply industries soon gives rise to a condition which men- 
aces the public welfare, but a similar tieup in the glass bottle 
business is not fraught with the same consequence. It is not an 
industry which must be kept going under any circumstances. 
This being the case, employers and employees are left more to 
themselves to work out their problems relatively free from out- 
side pressure. 


THE GLASS BOTTLE BLOWERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Organization of the union in the glass bottle industry began 
in 1847. The conditions existing in the New Jersey glass plants 
at that time were so intolerable as to be a direct challenge for 
unionism.? Remedial laws were passed at various times, but they 
were largely ineffective without a strong labor association to in- 
sure their enforcement. 

Although no accurate accounts of the first years of its ex- 
istence are available, it is quite likely that organization was 
sporadic and not united in purpose. There grew up two loosely 
federated groups in the eastern and western sections of the in- 
dustry, the dividing line between the two being, roughly, the Al- 
legheny Mountains. In 1876 the present Association was begun 
in the East under the name of the Green Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Grand League of America. In the West the union was known as 
the Improved Druggists’ Ware Glass Blowers’ League. The or- 
ganizations were effected without great <truggle,® and with most 
employers the battle for recognition did not present its usual dif- 
ficulties, chiefly because unionists were wiliing to work with non- 

* United States Bureau of the Census, Abstract, rgr9. 

* Bulletins of the New Jersey Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1899-1902. 

* New Jersey Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin (1899), p. 176. 
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unionists up until 1881. But it took time for the men to gain 
such power as would enable them to improve their status ma- 
terially. 

Dissension within the ranks retarded progress a great deal. 
In 1886 the western League became affiliated with the Knights 
of Labor as District Assembly No. 143, and in the same year the 
eastern League joined the same organization as District Assem- 
bly No. 149. As early as 1866 there is record of annual confer- 
ences between the members of the two leagues and also of loose- 
ly organized associations of eastern and western employers.* But 
the two separate organizations often disagreed on certain points, 
such as apprenticeship, and frequently the fact that one league 
had made certain concessions could be used by employers to 
force similar conditions from the other. Furthermore, journey- 
men passed frequently from one union to the other, making dis- 
cipline difficult. Consequently, a movement for amalgamation 
ended in the union of the two leagues in 1890 as National Trade 
Assembly No. 143 of the Knights of Labor. One year later the 
new union withdrew from the Knights of Labor and became the 
Green Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the United States 
and Canada, its present form. In 1893 it became affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor. 


THE NATIONAL BOTTLE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


After the employees of the eastern and western leagues had 
amalgamated into a single body they were very desirous of a 
similar association of employers so that all collective dealing 
could be national in scope. But it was more difficult to hold the 
employers together at first; they were faced with different prob- 
lems of cost and marketing. At a conference held in 1890 be- 
tween representatives of employees and employers of the entire 
industry the eastern group of the latter attempted to withdraw 
and create dissension in the ranks of the union. But the em- 
ployees stood firm in their resolve to deal with no employers but 
the whole national association, and the troublemakers were 
forced to come in. From then on sectionalism waned and both 


*Leo Wolman, “Collective Bargaining in the Glass Bottle Industry,” Ameri- 
can Economic Review, VI, 459. 
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groups united to face their problems, such as non-unionism. It 
is quite possible that this early lack of accord among employers 
was partly responsible for the greater strength of the union. 

Now, after more than thirty years of successful co-operation 
among themselves and with the union, the association of manu- 
facturers no longer exists. In 1924 the Department of Justice 
seemed to believe that there was 2 plan of price-fixing among 
glass bottle manufacturers which amounted to a restraint of 
trade. Legal proceedings had already been instituted against 
the window-glass makers for the same reason, and the United 
States Attorney-General advised the officers of the National Bot- 
tle Manufacturers’ Association to avoid trouble by disbanding 
their organization. After consideration of the matter it was felt 
that perhaps the wisest course would be to do so, thus avoiding 
any unwelcome publicity. Now the Association of employers is 
nonexistent, as such. But the old officers have met the union in 
the usual conferences since 1924, and have carried on the usual 
negotiations, although of course they paid their own expenses 
and seemingly acted for themselves as individuals. They were 
upbraided by the union representatives for having submitted to 
such pressure and were strongly urged to reorganize, in view of 
the final decision of the United States Supreme Court that the 
price-setting arrangement in the window-glass industry was not 
unlawful. But to date such reorganization has not been car- 
ried out. 


THE ORGANIZATION FOR COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


The system of collective bargaining adopted in 1890 called 
for an annual conierence between representatives of each asso- 
ciation. On the union’s side it is the executive board which meets 
the employers; this body is composed of the president, vice- 
president, and secretary of the union, together with six other 
men elected at the annual convention of the employees. They 
go to conferences without instructions, being guided only by the 
general spirit of the convention and by the exigencies of the sit- 
uation at the conference. The employers’ wage committee is also 

* Report of Preliminary Conference (1924), p. 7; Report of Final Confer- 
ence (1924), Pp. 9. 
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an executive board, of twelve members, appointed by the chair- 
man of the manufacturers’ association according to the kind of 
work done in their factories, so that each branch of the trade 
may be represented. It, too, is not bound by specific instructions. 
This is worthy of note, inasmuch as it allows the necessary lee- 
way in making demands, giving concessions, and reaching an 
agreement. 

These two committees come to decisions by conciliatory 
methods. The vote must be unanimous. Each side works as a 
unit, casting its vote frequently after a caucus. An elaborate list 
of piece-work wage rates is decided upon and working rules are 
fixed regarding hours, discharge, apprentices, and other condi- 
tions. In addition to the “list,” the prices of certain disputed 
bottles are set. For instance, the men may claim a certain bottle 
is of a certain kind and belongs to a certain “bracket,” while the 
employers rate it in another bracket and at a lower piece-price. 
Before 1899 so many bottles came up thus and so many other 
demands were made at the annual August conference that it was 
decided in that year to hold a preliminary conference in May for 
the purpose of (1) relieving much of the detailed work and sav- 
ing time at the final conference, and (2) becoming more familiar 
with the other side’s demands and having time to discuss them 
in convention. No demands are considered in the final confer- 
ence that are not brought up in May, with the exception of bot- 
tles over which disputes may have arisen between May and 
August. 

The preliminary conference has done what it was supposed 
to do. But, being so near to the final, it does not keep a great 
many disputes from piling up throughout the year. If these are 
not decided as they arise, confusion and uncertainty results. 
This was possibly the chief reason for the manufacturers’ sug- 
gestion in 1902 that the president of the Glass Bottle Blowers be 
given the authority to decide all disputes upon prices of bottles 
and interpretation of the rules that arise during the year if they 
cannot be settled locally, his decision to be protested and re- 
versed at the conferences if agreed upon. The union agreed to 
try this experiment, and in 1902 was begun the unique system of 
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dispute settlement used in the glass bottle industry. A more de- 
tailed inquiry as to its mode of operation and its success will be 
made later on. 

These, then, are the essential features of the system of col- 
lective bargaining: (1) annual preliminary and final confer- 
ences between powerful wage committees with a high degree of 
centralized authority for fixing wage rates and working rules; 
(2) the decision of interpretive questions arising under the 
agreement by the president of the union; (3) agreements, sepa- 
rate for the seven divisions of the industry—tank, covered pot, 
semi-automatic narrow mouth, semi-automatic wide-mouth ma- 
chines, the Owens automatic, the flow-and-feed-process ma- 
chines, and stopper grinding. 

Since the formation of the present associations in 1890 there 
have been no strikes or real lockouts between union employees 
or employers. This in itself is a criterion of the success of the 
system. There have been strikes instituted by the union in non- 
union fields and carried on with great vigor in order to stamp 
out that menace to their existence, but between the unionized 
employers and employees there have been no organized stop- 
pages. Upon several occasions the conferences have resulted in 
deadlocks, neither side being willing to concede the demands of 
the other. Thus in 1891 the employers left without signing the 
agreement, while in 1905 and 1909 they signed under protest 
and with the warning that they could not promise to keep all 
members in line. But under such conditions it has been the cus- 
tom of the conferences to adjourn and for most of the employ- 
ers to operate under the prices and rules of the preceding year, 
in the hope of reaching an agreement the next year. In 1905 and 
1909 there were short suspensions of work by the employers, 
following inability to agree at the final conference; but after 
several weeks of inactivity one employer broke ranks and caused 
the others to seek another special conference at which an agree- 
ment was finally reached. These may really have been lockouts, 
but they were not considered as such by the trade. In those 
years the union was so strong that the employers at times opened 
their plants on conditions unfavorable to themselves. 
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ESSENTIAL FACTORS AFFECTING THE OPERATION OF 
COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


There have been a number of factors which have had direct 
and important bearing upon collective relations in the glass bot- 
tle industry. A knowledge of them is necessary for an under- 
standing of the method of dispute settlement and the attitude of 
each side toward it. 

Before the introduction of machinery, bottle-making was a 
fascinating trade requiring a high degree of skill and an unusual 
amount of technical knowledge. The nature of the work was re- 
sponsible for the development of the hand glass-blower as a 
trade-union man, conservative, highly paid, and jealous of his 
rights. The employers, on their side, have almost always been 
well disposed toward conciliatory relations, and, according to 
testimony by union leaders, have proved themselves “square 
fighters and dealers.” 

The closeness of collective dealings may have been aug- 
mented by a tacit agreement among the manufacturers not to 
indulge in a war of cutting the prices of their products. Although 
there is no concrete factual evidence which points to an agree- 
ment to maintain prices above the level to which unregulated 
competition would bring them, the idea of avoiding reckless 
price-slashing seems to have pervaded almost all the branches of 
the glass industry. The United States Department of Justice 
may have believed that some such agreement did exist when it 
brought suit against the window-glass manufacturers in 1921, 
and when in 1924 it ordered the association of glass bottle man- 
ufacturers to disband. The union would probably have favored 
the regulation of competition, if it existed, for it is not likely that 
wages could be maintained at the agreed rate during a price 
war.° 

Other elements which made for union solidarity were the 
long, bitter struggle, finally won, with non-unionism, and the 
successful termination of jurisdictional disputes with the Flint 
Glass Workers’ Union. By overcoming these obstacles the Glass 
Blowers’ Union was able greatly to increase its bargaining power. 


*See Conference Reports, especially Preliminary (1924), pp. 36-37. 
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But overshadowing all other factors in its effect on the rela- 
tions between employers and employees in the glass bottle in- 
dustry is the introduction of labor-saving machinery. This is not 
the place for anything more than the briefest mention of some 
of the important facts concerning the nature of machine com- 
petition,’ but no discussion of collective bargaining and arbitra- 
tion in this trade would approach completeness without consid- 
ering this situation, which has revolutionized the manufacture 
of bottles. 

The glass bottle business has witnessed the struggle of ma- 
chine with machine, as well as the conflict between hand-blower 
and displacing machine. The various kinds of devices have dif- 
fered in the amount of hand labor displaced and in the degree of 
skill required in employees who operate the new machines. The 
early semi-automatic machines, first brought out in 1898, re- 
quired skilled operators, while the famous Owens Automatic 
Machine, a decade later, demanded no special skill. The latter 
has been the chief disrupting factor for the union; many employ- 
ers using the Owens machine have ceased their relations with the 
employees’ organization. However, the introduction of the sim- 
pler “feed and flow” machine in 1917 has softened the effect of 
the Owens. Many employers, lacking the capital necessary to 
install the expensive automatic, have used the feed and flow de- 
vices, and with these manufacturers the union has gradually suc- 
ceeded in establishing dealings. 

At present there are only five or six factories operating whol- 
ly by hand methods and making bottles of special types. The 
union has never fought the introduction of machinery; its lead- 
ers have wisely decided rather to attempt the unionization of the 
new factories by peaceful methods and to secure the employ- 
ment of displaced blowers on the new machines. In 1914 came 
the decision to admit to the ranks of the former highly skilled 
and closed-craft union all those engaged in work of any kind in a 
bottle factory. In other words, the Glass Bottle Blowers’ Union 
became from that date an industrial union. 


"The reader is referred to G. E. Barnett, “Chapters on Machinery and La- 
bor,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, XXXIX, 339. 
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But this and other measures have not preserved for the 
union its former strength. After the period of war stimulation 
and with the decrease in demand caused by the Volstead Act the 
membership of the employees’ organization has fallen until it is 
now about half of what it was in its peak years. For the last 
four years, however, it has not continued to decline; it has mere- 
ly remained stationary at its new low level. 

The reports of joint conferences and union conventions 
throw light on the effect of machine competition upon the posi- 
tion of the association in its dealings with the employers’ organ- 
ization. It is doubtless true that the various measures of the 
union have helped stabilize the industry, but it seems neverthe- 
less that it has been put more and more on the defensive, with 
the possible exception of the 1916-19 war period, when opera- 
tives were relatively scarce. Surely the union could not enforce 
its demands or resist those of the employers as well as it had be- 
fore the advent of machinery. This is especially true since the 
war. Each year the union president has earnestly urged the del- 
egates to aid in conquering the indifference of some of the mem- 
bers.* One of the reasons for the 1924 convention’s refusing to 
listen to the suggestion for a biennial convention was the belief 
that the rank and file would lose interest all the more.° But in 
1925 it was decided, in the interests of economy, not to meet 
until 1927. The convention is now definitely biennial. In all 
fairness, however, it must be said that perhaps one of the rea- 
sons was that the rank and file know that the policies of the 
union are in the hands of tried and trusted officers. 

The union is now in a period of depression. If it can recover, 
there will gradually be a lessening of its relative weakness in 
bargaining. Its hope lies in persuading the employers of large 
bodies of men working under the new methods to deal with it. 
All lines of action must now be pointed to this end. There is, of 
course, the possibility of a change in the character and spirit of 
the association as it takes in the less skilled grades of employees. 
It may lose some of its former broad, conciliatory spirit. How- 


* Convention Reports (1924), p. 262. 
* Ibid., p. 159. 
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ever, it still possesses the same leaders who seem to have wisely 
controlled the course of the Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association in 


past years. 


If the introduction of machinery and the operation of the 
Volstead Act have been the most important elements in deter- 
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* Figures for years since 1924 not given out by union office. 


mining relative bargaining power and in weakening the union, 
other factors—such as the conflict with non-unionism, the type 
of work, the type of worker and employer, the avoidance of 
price-cutting—have been instrumental in establishing concilia- 
tory relations and a will to agree such as are not usually found 
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in industry today. They are the chief reasons for the period of 
uninterrupted collective bargaining since 1890 and for the ab- 
sence of strikes and lockouts during more than three decades. 


METHOD OF SETTLING DISPUTES IN THE GLASS BOTTLE INDUSTRY 


With the foregoing review of the system of collective bar- 
gaining and of the important economic factors in mind, the 
method of settling industrial disputes which exists in the indus- 
try may now be examined in greater detail. It contains a num- 
ber of elements which seem to earn it the title of “unique.” 

Attitude toward arbitration by parties outside the trade.— 
No decisions have ever been made on any questions by an out- 
sider. In fact, on only two occasions has arbitration by a third 
party been suggested. The first of these was during a strike on 
apprenticeship in 1889, before the present system of collective 
bargaining had been inaugurated. The employees seemed to be 
winning. The employers proposed arbitration. After being led 
to admit that he believed in a “trial by jury,” the head of the 
blowers stated that in this instance there was “no question to ar- 
bitrate.”*° 

This case seems to be another instance of the stronger side 
refusing arbitration offered by the weaker side on account of a 
belief that it will get more by continuing the fight till the vic- 
torious finish. It is possibly all the more significant here because 
the blowers were then affilated with the Knights of Labor, an 
organization which openly and strongly favored arbitration. 

The second suggestion to arbitrate through a third party 
came in 1906, when the union opposed the employers’ demand 
for wage reductions. During the debate the president of the 
employers’ organization proposed that the matter be submitted 
for decision to a judge of some court. The suggestion was un- 
heeded and not discussed,“ probably because the employers 
knew the union was strong enough to refuse. 

Although these were the only instances brought to light, 
there were doubtless many other times when outside arbitration 


* New Jersey Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1890 Report, p. 437. 
* Ibid. 
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might have offered a possible solution. But it seems clear that 
both sides have preferred to work out their own peculiar prob- 
lems without the intervention of a third party. 

There appear to be turee chief reasons for this attitude. 
First, experience has shown that the system used is satisfactory. 
Employers and employees feel that voluntary and conciliatory 
methods are superior to anything bearing the sinister name of 
compulsion. Second, an outsider would know nothing about the 
intimate, technical nature of the industry or its problems. Third, 
there would be a publicity that might not be entirely welcome. 

These views were expressed by officers of the union and by 
various employers who were interviewed. A former president of 
the manufacturers’ organization writes that arbitration is not to 
be considered in the glass bottle industry when more than thirty 
years of successful co-operation have proved the efficacy of the 
other plan. “I am satisfied that it was the intention, not only of 
the employers, but of the employees, fo avoid'all trouble of every 
kind, and during the twenty years of the writer’s occupation of 
president of the association I had no complaint whatever to 
make of the treatment given us by our employees.’”* This state- 
ment is very strong, possibly more so than circumstances have 
warranted, but it is probable that it reflects the general feeling 
of the sides when they make a sober survey of their experiences. 
Perhaps the words would be less emphatic if the union had been 
stronger in recent years. 

Tie present system for dispute settlement —The existing 
method of settling disputes in the industry is simple in operation. 
At the outset it should be understood that it belongs to the “in- 
terpretative” type; it is not used to settle the terms of the agree- 
ment; that is done by collective bargaining between the con- 
ference committees; but it interprets the terms of the agreement 
once made. Piece rates for every kind of bottle, arranged in 
groups or brackets, and rules of work are settled at the annual 
conferences. When a dispute arises in a factory as to the inter- 
pretation of a rule or as to which bracket a new bottle belongs, 
the management and the local committee of the union try to set- 


* Statement made in 1925. 
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tle the matter. If they fail to adjust the dispute, the arguments of 
each side are sent in writing to the president of the Blowers’ As- 
sociation in Philadelphia. After reviewing the case from every 
angle he makes a decision. This is binding upon the parties con- 
cerned unless they feel that they have not received just treat- 
ment. In that case the decision may be protested. Notice of 
intention to do so must be served in writing to the other parties 
concerned and to the national office of each association. The 
protest must be brought up at the May preliminary conference 
unless the case arises between the May conference and the final 
meeting in August; then, of course, it is discussed at the latter. 

If a decision is made and notice of protest served in, say, 
January, the terms of settlement operate in the given factory as 
final until the review is made at the May conference. Thus, if 
the president of the union should decide that the employer 
should pay a certain piece rate and the latter appealed the set- 
tlement, the employer wovld pay the rate as decided until the 
May conference. In case of reversal and change of the rate by 
the joint committee at that time, the employer would receive 
from the union the difference in the wages he paid and the union 
would collect from the employee-member. 

At the conferences all appeals are reviewed and discussed 
back and forth. The president may defend his stand. Whether 
or not the decision is sustained depends on, among other things, 
the relative bargaining power of each side. This is the unique 
feature of the system. It is tied up with conciliatory bargaining. 
As has been pointed out before, it is not absolute, final arbitra- 
tion by a third party. If every decision were without protest, 
there would be real arbitration. On the other extreme, if the 
great majority of decisions were appealed and reviewed, the sys- 
tem would really amount to nothing but collective bargaining. 
As it really works out, there is a large element of arbitration, for 
it will be learned later that all but a few of the decisions are ac- 
cepted as given. 

The system has always been the same in machinery and 
method. A review of decisions and of conference reports leads 
one to believe that it works out in practice very much as it was 
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planned in theory. It had its inception in the final conference of 
1902. The employers, quite without warning to the employees, 
presented the suggestion in their annual paper of demands. 
Their idea was to introduce stability into the industry through- 
out the year by having an interpretation of wage rates and work- 
ing rules so that management and men would have a definite 
basis on which to work—-so that uncertainty would be removed 
at once and harmony restored. Formerly each dispute not set- 
tled locally had to be held up until the conferences. This led to 
dissatisfaction and uncertainty and loss in time and production. 
The fact that the idea originated with the employers is note- 
worthy, but it was a plan calculated by them to relieve their own 
troubles. Another reason for the plan was the fact that all the 
disputes throughout the year piled up into an enormous amount 
and cluttered up the conferences with too much judicial work in 
addition to the legislative duties. It was hoped that the new sys- 
tem would remedy this. 

The question next arises as to why the president of the union 
was selected as the man to make the decisions rather than an 
employer. In the first place, the former is more conversant with 
conditions throughout the industry than any single manufac- 
turer; the latter usually knows only his own business, while the 
union head has contacts with every branch. Second, there is too 
much work in the job to intrust to an employer who has his own 
business to direct. Although a great deal of work is given to the 
president of the union, it is more along his usual liae. Third, it is 
doubtful if the rank and file of blowers would have worked un- 
der a system which authorized an employer to make decisions 
about their wages and conditions of work. They would be too 
suspicious and discontented. Fourth, an employer as arbitrator 
would be under the suspicion of fellow-employers also, since 
they might believe him to be using his position as a means of re- 
ducing his own costs in competition with them. Finally, the man- 
ufacturers were willing to propose the union head as the man for 
the system because they knew he would not lean very far, if at 
all, in favor of the workmen. The right to protest would in large 
measure take care of that. Furthermore, he would probably be 
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changed by this responsibility from any aggressive attitude to a 
more conservative, judicious one. A factor that must always be 
considered in the acceptance of awards is whether or not the 
parties have faith in the arbitrator’s competence and impartial- 
ity. It must be true that the personality of the union president 
was such as to make the employers have confidence in his abili- 
ty to take care of the work. 

The representatives of the employees decided to give the 
plan a trial. It meant a great deal of extra work for their presi- 
dent, but if the arrangement should succeed, the additional ef- 
fort would be well worth while. Before deciding whether or not 
it did succeed, some knowledge should be had of the kinds of de- 
cisions the president has made. 

Issues arising under the system.—It was impossible to ob- 
tain decisions made in early years or to get complete lists of later 
years’ settlements and classify them according to subject mat- 
ter and party favored in decision. No complete record is kept for 
any length of time by the associations; they are not interested in 
the tabulation of results. A year-old decision has little value to 
them because it is generally incorporated into the new wage list 
or rules of work This being the case, it follows that as a rule the 
number of decisions made in the early years is greater than the 
number made in succeeding years. This is corroborated by union 
officers, but cannot be proved statistically. 

A number of decisions were read. They consisted of corre- 
spondence between the president and the branch of the union 
where the dispute occurred and between the president and the 
manufacturer, to which was attached the ruling made. All of the 
decisions are interpretative of points in the annual agreement. 
They can be grouped under two main heads: (1) those relating 
to the wage price which should be set on a new bottle about to 
be made by a manufacturer—that is, relative to which “brack- 
et” the bottle belongs; and (2) those relating to rules of work. 
The bases for these decisions are very definite; they are found 
in great detail in the agreement drawn up each year by the rep- 
resentatives of each side. The ruling applies them to the case at 
hand. 
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In dealing with cases of the first class the union president 
asks for a sample of the new bottle. After measuring and weigh- 
ing it he decides to which bracket it belongs, and thereby sets its 
price. Thus, the employees may have claimed a certain bottle is 
toilet ware while the management holds that it belongs to the 
prescription group. It is the duty of the president to settle the 
controversy. 

The disputes as to piece rates for bottles are the more nu- 
merous and important. They are all of the same nature. Those 
of the second class may be subdivided: (a) disputes as to the 
number of apprentices a certain firm should be allowed accord- 
ing to the ratio set by the agreement, (5) disputes as to pay of 
men when more than the usual number work on one or more ma- 
chines, (c) disputes as to day-work pay, (d) disputes as to pay 
for broken ware, (e) disputes as to when an apprentice may be- 
come a journeyman, (f) disputes as to discrimination against a 
man for union activities, (g) disputes over miscellaneous rules. 
Of this second class, those in regard to apprenticeship are more 
numerous, according to the union office, than those of any other 
kind. 

Inquiry into the success of the system.—An estimate of the 
success of this method of dispute settlement may be made in 
three ways: First, conference minutes and convention proceed- 
ings may be reviewed to find some reference by employers or 
union men which would indicate their attitude. Second, employ- 
ers and officers of the union may be interviewed. Third, a record 
of appeals from the president’s rulings may be found in the con- 
ference reports. 

In three conferences there were references to the system. At 
the preliminary meeting of 1905 the president of the union in his 
opening talk told the employers’ representatives that several of 
their members had failed to abide by his decisions during the 
year. He suggested that if they did not desire to keep the agree- 
ment, some other method be tried. The employers immediately 
stated their satisfaction with his work and with the way the sys- 
tem was operating. Each representative then pledged himself 
to honor the ruling of the Union head.** 

* President Hayes, Conference Reports, Preliminary (1905), p. 4. 
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In 1911 a decision which had been protested by an employer 
was sustained (vote must be unanimous). The disgruntled man- 
ufacturer then said a few too hasty words to the president regard- 
ing the decision. The latter answered that he was entirely willing 
to give up the job and pass it on to one of the employers. The 
representatives of that party, however, refused to listen to such 
a change, expressing their desire to see the plan continue as it 
was.** 

In 1924, after both sides had upheld a protested ruling, one 
of the employers started a discussion on the rule granting the 
union president the right to set prices on new bottles. He main- 
tained that firms should not be forced to pay the price decided 
by the president until the decision should be approved by the 
conference; in other words, that the firm should hold the dif- 
ference in the wages (between the price they wanted and that 
decided upon) instead of paying it to the blowers. The workers 
held that this would work to the disadvantage of both sides, in- 
asmuch as many more bottles would come into the conference. 
The remaining employers agreed with this and the discussion 
ended without bringing the . iatter to a vote.*® 

This evidence points to satisfaction on the part of the em- 
ployers. Of course, they might not have been so favorably in- 
clined if there had been any other more suitable method of dis- 
posing of cases throughout the year. No record was found in 
conference reports or convention proceedings showing any dis- 
satisfaction of the employees with the system. This does not, 
however, mean that a branch never protests a decision. On the 
contrary, protests are made by employees in conferences and di- 
rectly to the president in writin,. 

An attempt was made to discover by personal interview any 
shift in the attitude of either side. It might be supposed that the 
change in their relative strengths would cause their representa- 
tives to alter their opinion of the ways the system was working. 
But no such inclination was noted. 

The president and secretary of the union could see no 
changes in the attitude of either side. They believe that the sys- 
“ Conference Reports, Final, p. 33. Also statement of Secretary Jenkins. 

* Ibid. (1924), p. 16. 
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tem has been the best available and has worked to the satisfac- 
tion of both parties. This should mean, at least, that the union 
is satisfied with it. They admit that in cases where there is a 
narrow margin or room for leaning toward the employers’ side 
of a question the ruling naturally gives them the benetit of the 
doubt. But where there is strict rule interpretation to be done, 
the president acts as fairly as he can, even when it works against 
the branch’s interests. Reading of decisions substantiated this 
statement. Doubtless the possibility of appeal is an important 
factor in such situations. 

A former president of the manufacturers’ association and 
the employers who were interviewed testified as to their contin- 
ued belief in the efficacy of the system. 

The conference reports contain, among other things, record 
of the protests against the president’s decisions and the final vote 
thereon. It is not known whether or not all such cases that arise 
are included. Neither side makes any effort to tabulate the total 
number. But if the reports are accurate in this respect, some 
idea may be gained as to fairness of the rulings by the way they 
are received and treated. 

Table II shows the number of rulings appealed, sustained, 
and reversed each year. The first record is found in the minutes 
of the 1907 preliminary conference. Each year thereafter, with 
the exception of 1909, 1910, and 1912, records a small number 
of protests. It will be noted that most of the decisions were sus- 
tained. On the surface this would indicate satisfaction with the 
president’s work and with the method of settlement. It may be, 
however, that the employers do not like to reverse the decision 
unless absolutely necessary, for to reverse too many would be to 
bring back the old conference system of deciding all disputes. 
The same reason may apply to the fact that, out of the total 
number of decisions made, only a few are protested.** On the 
other hand, it may be argued that if the decisions were unfair 
and injured either side to any degree they would not be slow to 
reject the present method of settlement. 

“It is regretted that failure to keep full records prevents showing the per- 


centage of the total number of decisions which are protested, but it is known that 
it is small. 
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AN EVALUATION OF THE SYSTEM 


The foregoing analysis seems to point to the conclusion that 
this system of dispute settlement has been successful. There has 
been a rather definite, continued sentiment on both sides in favor 
of it. The president’s decisions are accepted and sustained in the 
great majority of instances. 

Reasons for success—What have been the factors that have 
underlain the successful operation of the system since 1902? 


TABLE II 


Decisions oF G. B. B. A. PRESIDENT PROTESTED IN 
CONFERENCES, 1907-25 
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In the first place it has fulfilled its purpose to a large ex- 
tent. It was supposed to cut down much of the work formerly 
done at conferences, and thus greatly to reduce the area of fric- 
tion in collective bargaining. It was supposed to introduce great- 
er stability into the industry by providing a definite basis for 
management and men to work on throughout the year whenever 
needed. This would remove uncertainty and save time and 
money. These things the system has succeeded in doing. 

In the second place, both sides have respected the integrity 
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of the presidents of the union. They were generally believed to 
be intelligent, conservative, sincere, honest. These qualities were 
combined in personalities that inspired confidence. Every man 
interviewed expressed his appreciation of the qualities of these 
men. The fact that a very small percentage of decisions were 
protested each year indicates to some extent the fairness with 
which they were made. When parties have confidence in the man 
making an award, they will the more readily accept his deci- 
sions. 

But underlying all this is a third, more fundamental reason. 
The kind of dispute settlement used in the glass bottle industry 
is really only a part of the general system of collective bargain- 
ing. Therefore the factors that make for the success of the latter 
are really the ones underlying the success of the former. There 
was the cumulative effect of successful dealing over a long period 
of years, during which there have been no strikes or lockouts be- 
tween the parties and during which they often united to cope 
with difficult situations. There was the type of employee, skilled, 
conservative, well-paid, possessed of a real love for blowing 
glass. There was the type of employer who, as a rule, realized 
the benefit of the common effort to smooth out seasonal demand 
and the benefits of fixed labor costs and agreement not to engage 
in price wars. Finally, there were the wage committees on each 
side who did the actual conferring. They were almost always 
composed of the same men from year to year who were of a high 
order of intelligence. They exercised strict control over r2™k 
and file, although this centralization of power was not so great 
in the Employers’ Association, where moral pressure and proof 
of benefits were almost the only ways to enforce adherence. 

In short, both sides seem to have found that this system 
whereby relatively constant costs and prices are afforded, as well 
as steady employment and better wages and conditions of work, 
is one which advances their own selfish interests better than any 
other. They were not inclined to regard its obligations lightly. 
Whenever an industry voluntarily sets up an arbitration system 
its success largely depends upon the collective bargaining spirit 
itselfi—the continuation of “the will to agree.” Especially is this 
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true for the glass bottle industry, where no outsiders at all are 
connected with the system and where decisions may be reviewed 
in a collective-bargaining conference. 

The strength of the union in recent years is not so great as it 
formerly was. With other plans of settlement, such as out-and- 
out arbitration, and where different economic factors are at 
work, the greater relative strength of the employers would prob- 
ably lead them to quit arbitration. But in the glass bottle in- 
dustry the interplay of all elements is such as to cause the old 
method of settlement to be retained without change. Shifts in 
bargaining power do not necessarily mean throwing the system 
overboard. The will to agree seems still to remain. 

The contribution which a study of this industry seems to 
make is that where such a set of economic conditions governs the 
situation, industrial peace is more likely to be attained by con- 
ciliatory collective bargaining than by any other method. 


CARROLL R. DAUGHERTY 
UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 





ORGANIZED LABOR AND THE TRUST 


FEATURE of the American Federation of Labor Con- 

vention, held at Los Angeles in October, 1927, was the 

demand that Congress either amend or repeal the federal 
antitrust laws. The Federation’s action was obviously an out- 
growth of the conviction that whatever may have been the mo- 
tives and theory back of the enactment of both the Sherman Law 
in 1890 and the Clayton Act in 1914, past and present practice in 
the application of these laws has wrought considerable injury to 
organized labor. Labor has come to feel that the proneness of the 
courts to interpret union activities as monopolistic restraints of 
trade constitutes a major problem that must be solved. The 
tendency to broaden the definition of interstate commerce which 
is manifest in some of the recent decisions dealing with unions has 
served to strengthen the fears of the Federation on this score.’ 

It is nct the purpose, however, to present here a historical ac- 
count of organized labor’s difficulties under the federal antitrust 
laws or to examine the existing somewhat uncertain legal status 
of the unions. The object is rather to call attention to what is 
believed to be a less well-known aspect of organized labor’s posi- 
tion, as it receives expression by the Federation of Labor, con- 
cerning antitrust legislation. Labor’s attitude toward such legis- 
lation is due not only to fear of action against the unions on the 
ground that they violate the antitrust laws, but also, it will be ex- 
plained, to economic considerations which have influenced the 
union position concerning the desirability of the trust type of 
industrial organization. That organized labor, in view of its ex- 

* The last Coronado case (~68 U.S. 295), decided May 25, 1925, shows this 
tendency to broaden the definition of interstate commerce. For a summary of 
this case and of the events leading up to it, see the Monthly Labor Review (De- 
cember, 1927), pp. 107-9. The action of the Federation in favor of amend- 
ment or repeal of the antitrust laws is fully explained in the Executive Council’s 
report to the 1927 Convention (Convention Proceedings, p. 40). See also the 


statement of the Committee on the Report of the Executive Council and the 
speeches which were made on the Committee’s report (pp. 289-307). 
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perience under the antitrust laws, should contemplate with equa- 
nimity a proposal for out-and-out repeal ought to occasion no sur- 
prise. But that the Federation should have been dubious from | 
the first about the wisdom of such legislation, and, from all in- | 
dications, for reasons having their origin apart from fear that | 
antitrust laws would be turned against the unions, may call for | 
explanation. 
The Federation has never been indifferent to the phenom- 
enon of combination which union spokesmen and writers, along 
with others, came to describe as the “trust.”* From the begin- 
ning the unions’ problem with regard to large aggregations of 
capital was somewhat different from that of either the general 
public or of the trust’s struggling would-be competitors. The 
public’s problem mainly took the form of an attempt to protect 
the consumer from the necessity of paying monopoly prices for 
goods and services. The problem of the competing concerns was 
to combat the combination’s advantages, both “natural” and 
“artificial,” or, should complete absorption by the trust or a 
“gentlemen’s agreement” seem the better part of valor, the in- 
dependent’s objective was to obtain terms that protected and, if 
possible, promoted the financial interests of its owners. Mem- 
bers of the unions, with others comprising the public, had a direct 
consumer interest in the prices set and the services rendered by 
the trusts; union members were also concerned with the status 
of those firms which claimed to be “outside the trust.” But to 
the unions the matter of most vital importance was the policy of 
the trust toward organized labor. If the trust’s policy, trade- 
union leaders understood clearly, was one of refusing to deal 
with the unions, organized labor was confronted with a problem 
of extreme difficulty. This, in large part, was a consequence of 
the trust’s great financial resources which provided it with some- 
what more than an even chance of staving off union attempts to 
* For present purposes there is no need to attempt to answer the question of 
exactly what constitutes a “trust.” The popular and the legal conceptions do not 
always correspond, and there is also reason to believe that the legal definition may 
not always be identical with that of the economist. The union, of course, uses 


the term in the loose popular sense as meaning any large firm or combination of 
firms which appears to dominate the market. 
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establish collective bargaining. If in addition to the advantage 
possessed by the trust, which was based on its greater financial 
power, there were other reinforcing advantages, such as a tech- 
nology of production which permitted a preponderance of un- 
skilled and semiskilled workers, the attainment of the union 
ideal of “organizing the unorganized” would become extremely 
difficult. 

It is well known that the unions have failed to make much 
headway in overcoming the trust’s defenses. In fact, the anthra- 
cite coal industry, often referred to as a “trust,” is the only ex- 
ception, unless such public utilities are included as steam rail- 
roads and street-car systems, industries which, though they are 
complete or partial “natural monopolies,” are not customarily 
placed in the same category as the trust. But steel, petroleum re- 
fining, meat packing, farm implements, and tobacco manufac- 
ture (except possibly cigars) are industries, popularly regarded 
as trusts, which apparently have few if any worries concerning 
their ability to maintain the open shop. Organized labor, it is 
true, has not without question allowed these industries to main- 
tain their policy of union opposition. But except under such ab- 
normal conditions as those which prevailed in time of war, when, 
for example, the meat packers were constrained (due in no small 
degree to pressure by the federal government) to deal with or- 
ganized labor, strikes and other efforts to induce collective bar- 
gaining have been virtually fruitless. 

In view of this, to the unions, generally unsatisfactory state 
of affairs, perhaps it would have been natural for the Federation 
to have joined early in the hue and cry that arose in connection 
with attempts at “trust-busting.” But this was not the course 
taken by organized labor. And, as previously intimated, there 
were considerations—aside from the very real fear that the 
unions themselves might be prosecuted as combinations in re- 
straint of trade—which induced labor leaders to look askance at 
attempts to restore a supposedly beneficent state of competition 
in those industries where at one time it had obtained; for the 
unions too often had found illusory the gains that were alleged to 
flow from competition. 
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The primary factors responsible for this questioning attitude 
toward competition are worth analyzing. Unions, in consequence 
of their experience, early realized the desirability of employers, 
as well as wage-earners, organizing into associations for the pur- 
pose of collective bargaining. Without such an association it is 
almost impossible to introduce and maintain anything approach- 
ing standardization in a given industry of wages, hours, and 
working rules. An association of employers which regularly en- 
ters into trade agreements with a union or unions assumes a 
large part of the responsibility of keeping individual firms in 
line with respect to the terms of the agreement— just as it is an 
important function of the officials of numerous international 
unions to coerce, if necessary, the various local and district bod- 
ies into complying with the terms of the agreement. The main- 
tenance of an effective trade agreement frequently has been 
made impossible because of the existence of small and irrespon- 
sible firms in a highly competitive industry. Cutthroat competi- 
tion among such firms, by continually threatening and frequent-} 
ly undermining standards which have been embodied in a trade | 
agreement, seriously weakens the effectiveness of the employers’ ' 
association (and therefore also the union) as a bargaining organ- 
ization. 

This situation has occurred on numerous occasions in the 
needle trades, particularly in the New York market, difficulties 
of course becoming most critical during depression periods. Con- 
sequently international unions have sometimes adopted policies 
the object of which was the elimination of the offending small 
firm. Each industry, it need hardly be emphasized, has its own 
problems; these problems are due to such factors as the degree 
of difficulty in entering the industry encountered by new firms 
(the amount of capital required is important in this connection), 
whether competition is local or extended, and the peculiarities 
in the industry’s seasonal and cyclical fluctuations. Conditions 
highly conducive to successful collective bargaining are stability 
and standardization within an industry; these competition, un- 
der certain circumstances, is instrumental in preventing. There- 
fore, it is not surprising to find union spokesmen indisposed to 
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look upon competition per se as necessarily and invariably de- 
sirable. The experience of some union leaders has been such as 
to make them regard with favor that state of affairs in which the 
large concern is dominant. Having taken this position, it is then 
not difficult to adopt an attitude of advocating and instituting 
positive union measures designed to bring about the ultimate 
elimination of all but a few large competitive units. And finally, 
since the gap between this situation and that of the trust is not 
difficult to bridge logically, a receptive attitude may be taken to- 
ward the trust itself. 

Such a receptive attitude, it will be observed, has grown out 
of the economic problems of the union; in order to gain the fa- 
miliar objectives of higher wages, shorter hours, and improved 
conditions of work, collective bargaining is desired. But com- 
petition among the establishments within an industry may make 
this difficult of achievement or prevent it altogether. The trust, 
on the other he-d, at least has the ability to pay high wages and 
to grant improved conditions. 

To induce or to compel the trust to enter into bargaining 
relations with organized labor is no simple matter, because of the 
obstacles the trust can devise. But these obstacles are of a dif- 
ferent character from those which develop out of a disorganized 
market in which the competitors are under such severe pressure 
to reduce costs that they are constantly tempted, and, it may be, 
forced to economize at the expense of labor. The problem of the 
union with respect to the trust is one of devising an organization 
technique and a group psychology which embraces all of the 
trust’s employees. Only then, it would appear, is there any 
chance for organized labor to meet the trust on anything ap- 
proaching equal terms. This is difficult enough, and, thus far, the 
unions in the United States have not been able to work out a solu- 
tion. But the obstacles to be overcome in certain highly com- 
petitive industries are also serious and, in a sense, more funda- 
mental, for they are chronic and never ceasing; the problem for 
the union arises out of the market situation; no mere revamping 
of union structure or the absorption of a large proportion of the 
industry’s employees into the unions will furnish a solution. 
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The contrasting conditions in the two branches of the coal 
industry supply cases in point. Conditions in anthracite mining 
have never been ideal; the miners have had to struggle against 
odds to achieve their present status and the industry continues 
to have its quota of strikes and lockouts. But in comparison 
with the disorganized and unstable conditions in the soft coal 
industry, where cutthroat competition is the prevailing practice, 
the status of the union in the anthracite region and of the miners 
is much superior. There is significance in the fact that the same 
union functions in both the anthracite and bituminous regions 
and that the same central leadership has succeeded in such vary- 
ing measure in meeting the different sets of problems which the 
two industries present. 

The disposition of organized labor to question, for economic 
reasons, the wisdom of “‘trust-busting” by the government was 
strengthened by the fear that legislation to this end might be 
turned against the unions.* What was to prevent government 
agencies, should the administration at Washington or the courts 
be unfriendly to unionism, from directing antitrust laws against 
organized labor? Union leaders were fearful that the traditional 
disposition of the common law to look upon trade-unions as 
tainted with conspiracy would receive a new validity in statute 
law—in spite of the fact that the primary and ostensible purpose 
of the statute was to make illegal business practices which were 
in restraint of trade. Whatever may have been the final verdict 
of organized labor upon the economic desirability of the trust, a 
tendency to view with some favor this type of business organiza- 
tion has been reinforced by the fear of prosecution under the 
antitrust laws. But to assume, as probably many have, that 
union antipathy to the Sherman and Clayton Acts has been sole- 
ly motivated by a desire to be free from their application is to 
miss at least half of the essential explanation, and, it may be, the 
more important half. 

* During the committee hearings and debates in Congress preceding the en- 
actment of the Sherman Law, President Gompers tried to obtain specific exemp- 
tion for trade-unions. He claims to have had assurances from Senator Sherman 


and others that there was no intention to apply the law’s provisions to organized 
labor (Federationist [March, 1911], p. 220). 
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Some reference to the literature of organized labor should be 
of assistance in bringing about a more complete understanding 
of the union position with respect to the trust. President Gomp- 
ers in his autobiography states: 


From the first I mistrusted the proposal to take the trust problem into 
the political field. It seemed to me that we could not safely trust policies of 
repression, and... . that .... the economic field was competent to 
deal with policies of regulation. .... Regardless of antitrust agitation, 
consolidation remained the trend. Quite contrary to the prevailing economic 
dogma that free competition was the necessary basis to industrial progress, 
the economies and efficiencies of consolidation presaged tremendous strides.‘ 


An examination of the earlier writings of Mr. Gompers indi- 
cates that the statement in his autobiography correctly repre- 
sents his position. In 1896, for example, he wrote: 


The newspapers have labored under the impression that they can make 
us believe that they are serious in the effort to attack and crush the trusts. 
They do not understand that the trust is simply an evolution from the old- 
time individual establishment merged into partnerships, into corporations, 
and finally into the company of corporations, the trust. Experience will 
demonstrate that there is a power growing wholly unnoticed by our super- 
ficial friends of the press which will prove more potent to deal with the 
trusts, or if the trusts possess any virtue at all that they shall be directed 
into channels for the public good... . . And that power is the much de- 
spised labor movement. .... Wait and see.® 


“Seventy Years of Life and Labor, II, 20-21. A subject for speculation is 
to what extent the early experience of President Gompers may have influenced his 
later attitude toward trusts. Before the Federation was established, it is clearly 
revealed in the opening chapters of his autobiography, Gompers as a young man 
came in close contact with Socialist groups in New York City where he worked 
at his trade as a cigarmaker. Such familiarity as he then obtained with Socialist 
theories may have persuaded him of the inevitability of the trust—a conviction 
which he would not necessarily give up later when, as a leader in the Federation, 
he found himself in constant conflict with Socialists over questions of trade-union 
tactics. In his autobiography Gompers speaks of Ferdinand Laurrell (the man 
most admired by him in his youth and to whose memory he dedicates Seventy 
Years of Life and Labor) in response to Gompers’ request for “something upon 
which to base a constructive program,” placing in his hands a copy of the Com- 
munist Manifesto (I, 74). 

* American Federationist (December, 1896), p. 217. In 1902, speaking be- 
fore the Civic Conference in New York City, Gompers said: “I will not join and 
I have not joined in the hue and cry against combinations of capital. . .. . But 
I do say that I object to organizations of capital popularly known as ‘trusts’ 
when they attempt to interfere with the political affairs of our country and par- 
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Were Gompers unique among labor leaders in his attitude 
toward the trust, the fact would have significance. But others 
took a similar position. Henry White, president of the United 
Garment Workers, wrote as follows in the Federationist of De- 
cember, 1899: 

Workingmen are all too familiar with the disheartening reply when 
asking for an increase in wages: “Can’t afford it on account of competi- 
tion.” The trust method at least changes that situation so far as the ability 
to concede better conditions is concerned. 

The real reason why trusts have grown so wonderfully . . . . is due to 
the American genius for doing things on a large scale..... Favorable 
legislation, tarifis, discriminatory freight rates, or the many other things 
commonly ascribed as being the cause of their growth, remind me very much 
of the fly on the wheel which exclaims, “How fast I make it turn!” These 
things may accelerate their development and enable them to exploit undue 
profits, but they do not account for the phenomenon itself. 

The trade unions, the creatures of modern social evolution, have no 
quarrel with the progressive forces of society. .... What will the policy 
be toward union labor when the trusts are more fully established? Will the 
unions have to meet a more unyielding foe? That is the question which a 
million organized mechanics are asking, and an answer cannot be given by 
words alone.® 


ticularly with the judiciary” (ibid. [February, 1902], p. 56). Again, at the Con- 
ference on Trusts held in 1907 at Chicago, he declared that “the trust is, economi- , 
cally speaking, the logical and inevitable accompaniment and development of our i 
commercial and industrial system” (ibid. [November, 1907], p. 880. Italics are 
his, as reported in the Federationist). In 1908 President Gompers wrote editorial- 
ly: “The combination for industrial purposes is a great normal social move- 
ment. There is no power in government that can successfully prevent it. We are 
living in an age of combination, the era of industrial competition is as extinct as | 
the dodo” (ibid. [November, 1908], pp. 1061-62. ’ 
* We have seen (footnote 1) that the 1927 convention of the Federation of- 
ficially went on record in favor of the amendment or repeal of federal antitrust 
legislation. However, this wa* not a new departure in the policy of the Federa- 
tion. Similar action was taken at the Portland convention in 1922 (Convention 
Proceedings [1922], p. 340). But much more significant is the fact that the con- 
vention of 1899 asked “from the legislatures not anti-combination laws, but the 
sweeping away of those now extant, to the end that the trust may not have at its 
command the judiciary, executive, and military power of the political state” 
(ibid. [1899], p. 148. Andrew Furuseth was chairman of the committee which 
made the report to the convention and from which report the above is quoted). 
The reader will observe that this expression of policy by the Federation was 
twenty-three years earlier that the action taken at Portland, and some years be- 
fore the famous Danbury Hatters and Buck Stove and Range Company cases 
were decided. 
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The questions which White raised in 1899 continue to puzzle 
organized labor. To be sure, his second question has been an- 
swered clearly enough: the trusts have been “a more unyielding 
foe” than have employers in certain competitive industries. Be- 
cause the second question has been answered in this manner, the 
unions are still struggling with the first, What is the proper policy 
to adopt toward the trust? It is to this problem, the plans and 
efforts of the unions to work out a technique which will succeed 
in persuading or coercing the trust into collective bargaining, 
that we shall now direct attention. 

Organized labor having decided against the advisability of 
antitrust laws, because of the danger of prosecution under such 
laws and because the trust in some major instances afforded a 
hopeful alternative to unregulated competition, labor leaders 
were forced to grapple with the trusts’ firm stand against dealing 
in any way with the unions. Probably President Gompers had 
the trust in mind, along with other considerations, when, in his 
report to the convention of 1888, he stated: 

The thought has frequently occurred to me whether in the near future 
the law of our Federation should not be modeled upon a somewhat different 
basis from the present one, by having the various industries classified by di- 
visions . . . . such as, for instance, the iron and steel or metals industries 
to have a convention of the unions in their trades, the railroads in theirs, 
and so on, each legislating upon the questions that affect the interests of 
their particular trades . . . . ; these industrial divisions to be in turn rep- 
resented by their proportionate number of delegates to the Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, and a representative of each industry 
elected to the Executive Council.” 


The Convention Proceedings do not reveal that any action 
was taken by the delegates on this proposal. One may infer that 
the suggestion was not received kindly by a large proportion of 
the delegates of the national craft unions, who, jealous of the 
centralizing tendencies of the Knights of Labor, in 1881 had es- 
tablished the Federation as a rival organization based on the 
principle of trade autonomy. But it is significant that President 
Gompers at this early date expressed sentiments which should 
have pleased the most ardent advocates of industrial unionism 


* Convention Proceedings (1888), p. 18. 
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who later came to castigate him and other Federation leaders as 
the chief obstacles in the way of the widespread adoption of the 
industrial form of organization. Eventually *he departments 
(Metals Trades, Building Trades, Mining, and “tailway) of the 
Federation were established. But apparently they were not as 
closely knit or endowed with as much power as Gompers con- 
templated in 1888. 

In the President’s annual report of 1890 there was the brave 
assertion that “we have nothing to fear from combinations, pro- 
vided we have the intelligence, the energy and the courage to 
meet the combinations of our employers with organizations of 
labor.”* In his report of 1899, President Gompers, after setting 
forth the union position on antitrust legislation, went on to say: 

There is no tenderer or more vulnerable spot in the anatomy of the 
trusts than their dividend-paying function; there is no power on earth other 
than the trade unions which wields so potent a weapon to penetrate, disrupt, 
and if necessary, crumple the whole fabric. This, however, will not be nec- 
essary nor will it occur; for the trade unions will go on organizing, agitating, 
and educating, in order that the material improvement will keep pace with 
industrial development, until the time when the workers, who will then form 
nearly the whole people, develop their ability to administer the functions in 
the interests of all. There will be no cataclysm, but a transition so gentle 
that most men will wonder how it all happened.® 


Prophecies of this nature, however, evidently did not ap- 
pease some of the delegates. For we find Max Hayes, delegate 
from the Typographical Union and for many years an exponent 
in the Federation conventions of the Socialist position on such 
matters as political action, social insurance, and industrial union- 
ism, introducing an amendment to the report of the Committee 
on the President’s Report which reads: “And, furthermore, that 


* Ibid., (1890), p. 16. 

* Ibid. (1899), p. 15. In this statement Mr. Gompers indulged in one of his 
few prophecies concerning a future which was not immediate. His later writings 
and speeches reveal the greater caution that years of experience had brought him, 
and he frequently waxed scornful of those who “wasted their time” in specula- 
tion over “ultimates.” Even in the statement above he is sufficiently cautious; 
but he nevertheless makes clear that he envisaged fundamental alterations in so- 
ciety—a position which he never disavowed and concerning which on at least one 
public occasion he expressed himself in substantially similar terms (see his testi- 
mony before the United States Commission on Industrial Relations, II, 1528-34). 
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this Convention call upon the trade unions of the United States, 
and workingmen generally, to carefully study the development of 
trusts and monopolies with a view to nationalizing the same.”*° 
Those at all familiar with Hayes’s activities in the conventions 
of the Federation will not be surprised that he should have of- 
fered an amendment of this kind. But why the amendment 
should have been adopted (“with applause”) by the delegates is 
not so clear. The amendment may or may not have represented 
the deliberate convictions of what appealed to a majority of the 
delegates as ultimately desirable. But however that may have 
been, even the advocacy of such a policy evidently did not im- 
press the Federation leaders as immediately expedient. For in 
1900, the following year, a resolution expressing the same policy 
was disapproved by the committee to which it was referred; for 
the original resolution a substitute was offered by the committee 
to the effect that the best way to combat trusts “is for the wage- 
earners to organize into respective unions of their trade or craft 
. and we also renew the recommendation that the work- 
ingmen study the development of trusts and monopolies.”** Con- 
‘sequently, nationalization, as a possible way out for the unions 
in their difficulties with the trusts, disappeared from the picture. 
It has so remained—with the exception of the Federation’s in- 
dorsement of the Plumb Plan for the railroads and several sim- 
ilar actions with respect to the telephone and the telegraph, ac- 
tions which had reference to public utilities and not to “trusts” 
in the usual meaning of the term.”* 


* Ibid. (1899), p. 149. * Ibid. (1900), p. 164. 

™ The Federation’s indorsement of the Plumb Plan was made over the strong 
opposition of President Gompers, indicating, possibly contrary to the general im- 
pression, that the Federation would on occasion take a stand on an important 
controversial issue different from that of Gompers’ position. By 1920, when the 
Plumb Plan was indorsed by the Federation for the first time, Gompers had come 
to fear government intervention in labor matters. It would seem that the early 
influence of Laurrell (see footnote 4, above) had been considerably weakened by 
the events of the intervening years. The majority of the delegates, including the 
now president, Green, disregarded the opposition of Gompers to government own- 
ership of the railroads; they based their stand on the principle that any constitu- 
ent organization within the Federation (in this case, the railroad shopcrafts) 
which came to the convention asking for the indorsement of a policy vitally af- 
fecting the organization in question was entitled to the Federation’s support—the 
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In 1901, in an interview with Henry George, Jr., Mr. Gomp- 
ers indicated how he thought it would be possible for the unions 
to cope with the trusts. His opinions are worth quoting rather 
fully. He said: 


. . . . A notion prevails that the trusts and monopolies will crush the 
life out of organized labor. We oppose organized numbers to their concerted 
power. Yet many might say that even our numbers will not save us—that 
monopoly as it stands today is more potent than trade unionism, since the 
attack on the latter is not likely to be on the front and all along the line, but 
rather on the flanks and by the method of detaching and defeating in detail; 
closing a mill here and a mill there where trade unionism is strong... . 
not only defeating those particular groups of workers, but ... . turning 
them out to become part of the unemployed who tend to compete with the 
employed. 

Viewed from this standpoint alone the situation may look formidable 
for trade unionism. But this leaves out most important considerations 
which cause me not to fear the threatening attitude of the trusts . . . . the 
trust monopolies have arrived at the stage of industrial development where 
their organization is of the most delicate nature. .... The trust devotes 
the respective plants to special work . . . . so that this mill is set to pro- 
duce one small part of the general steel product, another to another branch, 
and so on... . a huge and complicated machine is produced, so inter- 
dependent that the least disarrangement at any point may clog or stop the 
whole mechanism. 

If this be so, the labor organizations have a new strength. Labor tends 
to specialize under the trust . . . . the withdrawal of these specialists would 
reduce the trust to a mass of silent and inert machinery. Of course, this 

. is predicated upon . . . . organization. Unless the men in the vari- 
ous departments of the trust get together . . . . their specialization as pro- 
ducing units will mean their weakening as workingmen, for the man who 
works in one branch or division of industry has far less independence than 
the old-fashioned workingman. ... . 18 


Experience has demonstrated that President Gompers was 
unduly optimistic over the likelihood of organized labor forging 
weapons capable of bringing the trust to time. From the fore- 


constituent body was presumed “to know what was best” for itself (see the report 
on the debate, Proceedings [1920], pp. 399-420). With regard to the telephone 
and the telegraph, the Federation’s position has been based on the theoretical 
stand that they are monopolies affected with a public interest, and, practically, 
that the Bell Company and the Western Union are strong opponents of organ- 
ized labor. 


* American Federationist (July, 1901), pp. 345-47: 
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going excerpts it is not entirely clear whether any particular type 
of labor organization was in mind, although there appears to be 
implied the old-fashioned trade-union, constructed along craft 
lines—and this in spite of the fact that Gompers clearly realized 
that the “specialists” did not possess the all-around skill of the 
craftsman. But it is not certain that a form of craft unionism 
was contemplated for a state of affairs in which the importance 
of craftsmanship had greatly declined; for, as we have seen, 
Gompers, in his report of 1888, advised study concerning the ad- 
visability of introducing what, from his description, sounds like 
industrial unionism. Furthermore, although in later years due to 
strong criticism of the Federation by Socialists, I.W.W.’s, and 
other advocates of industrial unionism, he was maneuvered into 
a position of defending the craft unions, the assumption that he 
was wedded to that type of organization to the exclusion of any 
possible alternative is not warranted by the facts. Gompers and 
other Federation leaders pointed to the strong industrial unions 
which supplied a large percentage of the Federation membership 
and also to the Federation’s departments. In addition they cited 
the strong tendency toward the amalgamation of related trades 
as evidence of growth in the direction of industrial urionism. 
They therefore contended that the record proved the Federation 
was hospitable toward industrial unionism and encouraged it 
where the rank and file desired that form of organization. But 
they argued that the principle of autonomy, upon which the Fed- 
eration was founded, prohibited them from forcing amalgama- 
tion or industrial unionism on craft bodies which favored the re- 
tention of the old form: progress had to be voluntary and the 
result of natural evolution. 

To attempt to weigh the merits of the long controversy, by 
no means at an end, between the “industrial unionists” and the 
Federation leaders would take us too far afield. There may be 
some basis for the charge that because practically all of the dom- 
inant leaders in the Federation have been old-line trade-union- 
ists** their natural bias in favor of the craft form has made them 

* An important exception should be noted in the case of President Green, 


who was formerly an official of the United Mine Workers, the largest industrial 
union in the Federation. It is perhaps significant in this connection that Green, 
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unduly tender of the susceptibilities of trade-union leaders— 
who, as a class, are opposed to industrial unionism because, 
among other reasons, the official positions of many of them would 
be endangered in consequence of amalgamations on a wide scale. 

But whether Federation leadership has been too passive in 
this regard or whether its caution has been dictated by first-hand 
knowledge of practical difficulties, the fact remains that no form 
of labor organization has developed which can successfully give 
battle to the trust. The last important attempt of this nature was 
made in the steel strike of 1919. Among the undoubted causes 
which contributed to the failure of that strike was the existence 
of numerous craft unions with conflicting views among their 
leaders concerning the tactics and strategy proper to an effective 
prosecution of the strike.** Evidently the unions, following that 
defeat, have never seriously considered a renewal of the effort to 
organize employees in the steel industry. But while there is no 
sign of‘such an effort, consideration is now being given to the 
task of organizing the automobile industry, an industry which, 
while it is still competitive, is well advanced into the merger and 
amalgamation stage. 

The disappointing experience of organized labor with the 
trust might lead one to expect that the Federation would have 
adopted in later years an attitude different from that which it 
expressed in the nineties concerning the economic desirability of 
this form of business enterprise. And, in fact, resolutions have 
been approved at Federation conventions concerning certain 
specified trusts which seem to have indorsed “‘trust-busting” ac- 
tivities of the government. But the correct interpretation would 
appear to be that such resolutions were approved because of a 
desire to harass the trusts in question on account of their opposi- 


from all of the tangible evidence, has followed the same policy toward incustrial 
unionism as Gompers, a craft unionist. 

“See William Z. Foster, The Great Steel Strike, particularly chaps. xiii and 
xiv. Another writer is worth referring to. By implication David Saposs, in his 
recent study, Left-Wing Unionism, absolves the old-line trade-unionists of sole 
responsibility for failure to organize the trusts’ employees, for he states that 
radical unions have been no more successful than the A. F. of L. in trustified in- 
dustries. He adds (p. 160): “Perhaps these radical industriai unions, in common 
with most of the conservative Federation trade-unions, lack the personal factor.” 
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tion to unionism, rather than with any conviction that govern- 
_ ment prosecution would actually lead to effective dissolution.** 
Because organized labor, as embodied in the Federation, re- 
gards with skepticism governmental efforts to break up the trusts 
into competing units, it does not follow that a laissez faire policy 
is advocated. On the contrary, the Federation has placed itself 
on record in favor of regulation. The type of regulation desired, 
while contemplating a degree of federal control comparable in 
some respects only to that now exercised over the railroads, in 
no way involves an expressed or implied policy of “trust-bust- 
ing.” The statement below refers to “corporations,” and is there- 
fore broader than the term “trusts,” but it includes the latter. 


The creation by legislative enactment of corporations, without suffi- 
cient definition of the powers and scope of activities conferred upon them, 
has lead to the development of far-reaching abuses which have seriously 
affected commerce, industry and the masses of the people... . . Legisla- 
tion is required which will so limit, define, and regulate the powers, priv- 
ileges, and activities of corporations that their methods cannot become det- 
rimental to the welfare of the people. It is therefore essential that legisla- 


*In ro10 the executive council petitioned Congress, requesting that the 
Sherman Law be invoked against the “Steel Trust,” which was characterized as 
an “illegal combination in restraint of trade” (Federationist [February, 1910], 
pp. 113-14). At the 1911 convention a resolution was presented by the cigar- 
makers’ delegation, which included Gompers, denouncing the “Tobacco Trust” 
and urging that it be prohibited from reorganizing—after the then recent decision 
of the United States Supreme Court ordering the trust’s dissolution—in any man- 
ner that would leave it substantially as before dissolution (Convention Proceed- 
ings [1911], p. 356). In 1919 the Executive Council was instructed by the con- 
vention to introduce a measure in Congress to end “monopolistic control over 
food products now exercised by the meat packers” (Convention Proceedings 
[1919], p. 329). The convention in 1921 adopted a resolution supporting bills 
in Congress based on Federal Trade Commission reports and intended to bring 
about restrictions on the meat packers’ activities (Convention Proceedings 
[1921], p. 381). The same convention gave general indorsement to the work 
of the Federal Trade Commission (p. 320). One may construe these official 
expressions of the Federation as contradictions to its theoretical position with 
regard to the trust, or as primarily retaliatory acts of harassment, motivated by 
the failure to induce the trusts to enter into collective bargaining, but not based 
on any genuine conviction that dissolution in fact was either possible or desir- 
able. Either interpretation does not invalidate the fact that the Federation has 
consistently maintained a theoretical position of opposing the efforts to dissolve 
the trusts. The indorsement of the Federal Trade Commission may be taken as 
an indication of a belief that some form of government regulation is essential. 
But regulation is far different from dissolution. 
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tion should provide for the federal licensing of all corporations organized 
for profit. Furthermore, federal supervision and control should include the 
increasing of capital stock and the incurring of bonded indebtedness, with 
the provision that the books of all corporations shall be open at all times to 
federal examiners.1* 


A more recent statement, of special interest because it was 
made during the presidential campaign of 1924, when the Fed- 
eration was supporting Senator La Follette, is contained in an 
editorial in the Federationist for November, 1924. The editorial 
was an attempt to answer some of the criticisms made by Secre- 
tary of Commerce Hoover of La Follette’s alleged advocacy of 
government ownership and operation in a wide range of indus- 
try. After distinguishing between government ownership and 
government operation and maintaining that La Follette’s imme- 
diate program was limited to the government ownership of water 
power, the editorial proceeds: 


Organized labor stands for the most thoroughgoing kind of governmen- 
tal control to stop the corruption and abuses which monopoly develops. It 
wants industry honestly and fairly conducted, with freedom for the workers 
and room also for normal, natural economic development and change. It is 
the enemy of autocracy and bureaucracy alike and it sees in government 
ownership no necessary remedy. Yet in all affairs the people must find a 
way to make their voice effective as the source of final decision. . . . . 

Neither labor, the progressives, nor the American people generaiiy in- 
tend to rely on the business conscience to protect them from the dishonesty, 
inefficiency, and inhumanity which now marks the conduct of industry. 
. . . . The centralization of industry is a process which Mr. Hoover thor- 
oughly understands and approves, as does American labor, as well as every 
forward-looking progressive. For those backward-looking pseudo-progres- 
sives who want to restore the industrial conditions of 1875 are only a minor- 
ity now. In so far as industry is centralized Mr. Hoover knows that govern- 
ment control will have to be centralized or abandoned. His argument in this 
connection amounts to nothing more than an argument against government 
control..... - 


™ Convention Proceedings (1919), p. 76. 

* American Federationist (November, 1924), pp. 889, 891. The title of this 
editorial, “A Splendid Man Gone Wrong,” reflects the high opinion of Mr. 
Hoover held by Federation leaders, largely, one gathers, because he is a “prac- 
tical” man imbued with the desire to eliminate waste and in other ways to in- 
crease industrial efficiency, and at the same time, he is regarded as friendly to 
organized labor. Another editorial during the 1924 campaign gave attention to 
the trust. Here it was stated that “no political platform meets the thought of 
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Regulation of the kind desired by the Federation would pri- 
marily benefit wage-earners as consumers and not as employees 
in unions. The right of the government to investigate a trust’s 
books and to give publicity to such matters, among others, as the 
amount and nature of the concern’s profits might conceivably, 
under certain conditions, be of benefit to organized labor. But 
the initial great task remains—persuading the trust to recognize 
and to deal with unions. Government regulation of the kind ad- 
vocated can affect that problem only in remote ways. 

The heavy burden of developing a technique of organization 
and a cohesive group psychology which will enable unionism to 
cope with the trust continues to rest upon the leaders of organ- 
ized labor. Where, as appears to be quite generally the case 
among large-scale industries at present on an open-shop basis, 
there is such a degree of mechanization as to permit the employ- 
ment of a high percentage of unskilled or semiskilled labor, the 
difficulty of organizing the employees into unions is greatly aug- 
mented. For labor of the unskilled and semiskilled variety, in 
spite of immigration restriction, is plentiful in supply and there- 
fore easily replaced if a strike is called. Because of this, such 
labor is typically possessed of a “fear psychology” which makes 
it chary of the management’s suspicion that favorable views to- 


labor on this great question of monopoly, and labor in considering platforms 
could not and did not make its analysis upon that issue alone. The Federation 
has demanded and will continue to demand the repeal of the Sherman Antitrust 
Act.” (Federationist [September, 1924]). An early statement on regulation was 
made by President Gompers. In a speech before the Civic Federation in 1911 he 
said: “I do not think any legislation by Congress is going to stop it [the growth 
of the trusts], and even if it could, I don’t know that it would be desirable. . .. . 
How to regulate industries? . . . . regulation by the states in a system of uni- 
form legislation, or, if that is not done, by the federal government” (Federation- 


| ist [March, 1911], p. 220). In an article of recent date under the title of “Amer- 


ican Labor and the Antitrust Laws,” Matthew Woll, vice-president of the Fed- 


) eration, fails to mention that the Federation stands for the control and regula- 


tion of trusts. If the present writer’s interpretation of the Federation’s position 


, is correct, Mr. Woll is in error when he states that labor’s original position (if 
‘he means the Federation position) was one of “eagerness to prosecute trusts”; 


but he is undoubtedly correct in emphasizing trade-union fear of prosecution as 
a decisive factor in causing the Federation to seek repeal of the antitrust laws 
(Proceedings, American Academy of Political Science [January, 1926], XI, No. 
4, Pp. 106-13). 
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ward unionism are entertained—not to speak of its unwilling- 
ness to risk the uncertainties of a strike. Accompanying this 
fear—which amounts essentially to fear of loss of job and of in- 
come—is frequently a not too flattering opinion of organized 
labor. After all, unionism, to the wage-earner, whether common, 
casual, or skilled, is not an abstraction, but an experience. And 
if the reality of experience has been one of disillusionment, as it 
is likely to have been for employees of a trustified industry, then 
the high-sounding promises of any union organizer who ap- 
pears on the scene with a message concerning the “benefits of 
unionism” are almost certain to be discounted considerably. 
Much missionary work is necessary to overcome the twin ob- 
stacles of fear and cynicism. Labor in the steel industry, for ex- 
ample, is well acquainted with the stories of past failure in the 
efforts to establish collective bargaining; and the initial reaction 
to the approaches of any organizer who may stray into a steel 
town is likely to be one of coolness. 

To match the psychology of fear and cynicism concerning 
unionism among a trust’s employees, trade-union organizers and 
other leaders have some basis for a similar psychology. Past ex- 
perience makes them cynical about their ability to organize wage- 
earners on the pay-roll of a trust, and perhaps- in addition to 
dwelling on the obstacles arising out of the financial resources of 
the trust and its alleged control of local authorities, including the 
courts, there is a strong disposition to blame failure on the 
“dumbness” of the “Bohunks,” “wops,” and “niggers” who 
customarily comprise a large proportion of the working force. 
Thus the labor leader explains his past failures and furnishes 
himself with an alibi for not making attempts to organize the 
trust’s workers.** Moreover, union officials are fearful of dis- 
sipating funds and energy on a venture which the odds indicate 
will be fruitless. The whole problem is made doubly difficult by 

* The labor leader representing a radical type of unionism like the I. W. W. 
is not in this category, but since the radical leader typically has no desire to 
form a permanent union, the outcome for the wage-earners, following even a 
temporarily successful strike which has been engineered by the radical leader, 


is substantially the same. See Left-Wing Unionism, by David Saposs, for evi- 
dence on this point. 
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the absorption, in numerous instances, of the union’s efforts in 
an attempt to hold together whatever gains it has been possible 
to achieve among employers in competitive industries. This in 
itself is no small task, in the face of the rapid strides of mechan- 
ization in recent years and the consequent displacement of labor 
or a revolutionary change in the kind of “skill” required to oper- 
ate the machines. Doubtless the defensive réle which labor 
unions are still forced to assume is a major difficulty in prevent- 
ing them from making a very determined invasion into such well- 
fortified territory as the trusts control. And yet, failure to take 
the offensive exacts its toll. Organized labor might view a divi- 
sion of sovereignity with a certain degree of serenity but for the 
fact that a condition of the status quo seems impossible to main- 
tain: the trusts themselves do not stand still, and even where 
they make no direct encroachments into other fields of industry, 
they supply a precept and example to competitive industries and 
a confession of failure on the part of unionism which casts a 
heavy shadow on the entire organized labor movement. In 
America, where success is so highly regarded, there is danger to 
the unions that the state of things which obtains with respect to 
the trust will be interpreted as signifying a greater failure on the 
part of organized labor than is now recognized. 

But it may be that the situation is not as black for the unions 
as the surface facts would seem to indicate. If the industrial 
type of unionism is the form adapted to the trust, then the amal- 
gamation of related trades and other developments which are 
taking place signify slow progress toward the type of organiza- 
tion needed. Immigration restriction may play an increasingly 
important réle as time passes. Presumably, too, the present rate 
of mechanization cannot be maintained permanently; there is 
likely to be some limit to this process. Also, it is not at all un- 
likely tnat there are subtle psychological changes at work which 
will operate to weaken the grip of fear and cynicism which now 
seems so all-pervasive. Finally, it is well within the realm of pos- 
sibility that constructive measures on the part of unions which 
have as their objective lower costs and a superior type of product 
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(not necessarily identical with “greater productivity”) will fur- 
nish a practical inducement to those who control trustified in- 
dustries to look with a more kindly eye upon unionism. The in- 
fluence of this factor will doubtless in some degree depend upon 
experience with the “company union.” Should this type of or- 
ganization not measure up to expectations as a device for obtain- 
ing the “loyalty” of employees, then collective bargaining with 
the standard unions may come to be regarded as a means of se- 
curing the workers’ good will. It is not impossible to conceive 
that others besides personnel directors in the managerial circles 
of our large-scale industries popularly known as “trusts” are 
watching with keen interest the system of union-management 
co-operation such as that in operation in the shops of the Balti- 
more & Ohio and Canadian National railroads. Considerations 
of the nature indicated should be weighed before the conclusion 
is reached that the open-shop policy of the trust is more strongly 
intrenched than it was more than thirty years ago when the 
unions first began to manifest concern over the growth of indus- 
trial combinations. 

In spite of the evidently discouraging present position of 
unionism in respect to the trusts, it is worth recalling that organ- 
ized labor questioned the practicability of governmental attacks 
on the trusts when such attacks were popular with a majority of 
the public. Union leaders (of course they were not unique) ap- 
pear to have anticipated the view, now widely held, that indis- 
criminate efforts to bring about the dissolution of large business 
combinations run counter to basic economic tendencies. Leaders 
of organized labor, we have seen, reached their conclusions as to 
what constituted correct public policy concerning the trust be- 
cause of the difficulties which sometimes beset wage-earners in 
competitive industries, together with the fear that antitrust leg- 
islation would be used against the unions. Because labor leaders 
were motivated primarily by practical considerations, and not by 
the supposed “‘idle curiosity” of the scientist, should not detract 
too much from their credit. 

LYLE W. Cooper 
Marquette UNIVERSITY 
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Vilfredo Pareto: Sa Vie et Son Oeuvre. By G. H. Bousquet. 
Paris: Payot et Cie, 1928. Pp. 230. 

Of the “great oaks” of economics that have fallen in the last few 
years—Pareto, Marshall, Edgeworth, and Wicksell—none is in greater 
need of an interpreter and popularizer than Pareto, for his range of 
interests embraces, not only economics, but also sociology, history 
mathematics, and other fields, and his writings are not always organ- 
ized with the convenience of the reader in mind. Students of the so- 
cial sciences will therefore be grateful to Bousquet, himself an econ- 
omist and sociologist of note, for his series of publications devoted to 
the work of Vilfredo Pareto, of which this is the last.* 

Bousquet’s aim in writing this book has been to give the reader a 
general synthetic view of the life and work of Pareto. In this he has 
been completely successful. 

After a brief biography (9 pages) Bousquet studies Pareto’s work 
under the following chapter headings: I, “Pareto the Philosopher”; 
II, “Pareto the Economist”’; III, “Pareto and Socialism”; IV, “Pareto 
the Sociologist”; V, “Pareto on Problems of Contemporary Society.” 

Economists will of course be most interested in chapter ii. There 
they will learn of the importance of the mathematical theory of equi- 
librium as conceived by Leon Walras, of the place of mathematics in 
economic theory, of Paretc’s great indebtedness to Walras, and of 
Pareto’s own epoch-making contribution to economic theory. And if a 
reading of this chapter will induce them to turn to Pareto’s original 
writings, they will be repaid a thousand fold, for they will then dis- 
cover how incomplete and misleading is the discussion in most current 
texts of such fundamental subjects as utility, demand, marginal pro- 
ductivity, and maximum satisfaction, as compared with Pareto’s treat- 

* The other works by this author on Pareto are: Précis de Sociologie d’aprés 
V. Pareto, Introduction aux Systémes Socialistes de V. Pareto, Introduction au 
Manuel de V. Pareto, V. Pareto: His Life and Work (brochure sous presse, 
publiée par I’University of Dartmouth, U.S.A.), Essai sur PEvolution de la Pen- 
sée Economique (sections dealing with the mathematical school of economics). A 
brief and very readable appraisal of Pareto’s sociology will be found in “The Sci- 
ence of Human Conduct,” by L. J. Henderson, professor of biological chemistry 
in Harvard University, Independent, September 10, 1927. 
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ment of the same subjects. They will, in short, learn how classical 
economic theory has, chiefly through the labors of Walras and Pareto, 
been “unified, amended, completed and surpassed.” 

Pareto tells us that it was his desire to bring an indispensable 
complement to economic studies, and the inspiration of the example 
of the natural sciences, which impelled him to write his Traité de So- 
ciologie Générale, whose sole aim—he is insistent upon this point—is 
to seek experimental reality through the application to the social sci- 
ences of methods which have proved trustworthy in physics, chernis- 
try, astronomy, biology, and other similar sciences. It took him twen- 
ty years to write this monumental work (two volumes; 1,261 pages) 
which is considered by some authorities as his masterpiece. 

Pareto’s sociology is based on his system of economics. Without 
understanding the concept of economic equilibrium, one will find it 
very difficult to get a clear notion of his concept of social equilibrium. 
Its main thesis is that what is constant in the actions of man are cer- 
tain sentiments; what is variable are the more or !ess logical explana- 


tions, the theoretical justifications, which men pretend to give for 


them. Of Pareto’s Treatise, Professor Guido Sensini has written: “I 
know not if in the literature of the whole world, to whatever subject it 
pertains, there exists another work which, in richness of collected ma- 
terials, in genius of interpretation, in rigorous application of the meth- 
od of logico-experimental research, may stand beside the Treatise.” 

The chapter which treats of Pareto’s sociological system is, in the 
reviewer’s opinion, the best in the entire book, for Bousquet not only 
has a thorough first-hand knowledge of Pareto’s works, but he is also a 
sympathetic critic. The reader is introduced to a veritable mine of so- 
cial wisdom which is a source of intellectual pleasure, and which stu- 
dents will be exploiting for many years to come. 

Bousquet has written a clear, authoritative, elementary introduc- 
tion to Pareto’s works in a style that compels admiration. It ought to 
be read by all students of the social sciences. To followers of Pareto, 
however, the bock raises more questions than it answers. What made 
Pareto turn from the rabid free-trader, anti-militarist, humanitarian, 
and “practical” man of his early days to the cool, contemplative, ob- 
jective, “experimentalist” in sociology and ethics which he became in 
later life? Why is there no trace in his writings of the many years of 
practical experience as engineer and director-general of a railroad? 
(Pareto became a professor at forty-five, and published little or noth- 
ing of economic importance before then!) Bousquet raises these and 
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other questions, but does not answer them. Perhaps they will never be 
answered. This, however, does not impair the importance of this book 
as the best elementary introduction to the works of one of the greatest 
economists and social philosophers of all time. 
HENRY SCHULTZ 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


History of Socialist Thought. By Harry W. LAIDLER. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1927. Pp. 713. 


In this volume the Executive Director of the League for Indus- 
trial Democracy sketches in his characteristically accurate and ob- 
jective manner the development of radical social thought from Plato 
to Lenin. I know of few more fascinating developments in the field 
of ideas than how the dream of Plato, which was never to be realized 
until philosophers were kings and kings philosophers, gradually came 
nearer to earth. Sir Thomas More, Campanella, Andrae, and Bacon 
all gave a similitude of actuality to their utopias by locating them on 
some supposed island newly discovered but not yet widely known. 
The utopians of the first half of the nineteenth century were not con- 
tent with any imaginary commonwealth, but tried to create such New 
Jerusalems where, in idyllic communities, mankind could begin to 
work out its social salvation unspotted from the world. 

But in a world of industrialism where the machine was more effi- 
cient than hand industry such isolated experiments could afford no 
permanent means of escape for the rapidly swelling groups of wage- 
earners who were pent up within the world which capitalism was cre- 
ating. Karl Marx brought to this group in his labor theory of value 
a justification for their desires, and in his doctrine of the inevitability 
of capitalism’s downfall the same assurance that the universe was 
organized in their favor which Calvin had brought with his theory of 
predestination to the early Puritans. Marx is thus the watershed in 
the history of socialist thought. He turned the mind of the workers 
from other-worldliness and concentrated their attention upon the cap- 
ture of the industrial system in which they lived. From 1870 to 1900 
his thought and program, tinged in Germany with a strong admixture 
of Lassalleanism, dominated the socialist movement. State socialism 
came to be the program of the town workers, and even in England, 
where Marxian ideology was weak, the Fabian doctrine worked to the 
same end. 

But with the turn of the century other forces came to challenge 
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this supremacy. Marxian socialism had conquered Proudhonian mu- 
tualism in the First International and had later won a Pyrrhic victory 
over the terrorism of Bakunine.. But both of these tendencies sprang 
synthetically to life again in the syndicalistic movement, emphasizing 
as this did the organization of society along industrial rather than geo- 
graphic lines, and urging sabotage and the general strike rather than 
the ballot as the means of conquering capitalism. 

Simultaneously with this assault upon Marxism from the left 
came also a menace from the right. The doctrines of the marginal 
utility school were used to assail the labor theory of value, and Bohm- 
Bawerk and others labored to show the inner inconsistency of the 
theory, while Bernstein and the Revisionists labored to prove that the 
development of industry afforded no proof of the inevitability of 
capitalism’s disappearance. 

During this same period the Socialist movement was torn by 
the tragic struggle between nationalism and internationalism. Na- 
tionalism proved too strong, and with somewhat heavy hearts the 
socialists followed the war-makers into the battle of the nations. Yet 
during those tragic years the voices of the Socialist movement were 
virtually alone in Europe in calling for a clean peace, while those of 
the allied nations framed a program of war aims which was virtually 
identical with that of President Wilson. During the war, guild social- 
ism, a synthetic attempt to harmonize syndicalism and state social- 
ism, flourished under the forcing of Cole, S. G. Hobson, and a vand 
of young Englishmen, only to collapse in the bright sunlight of the 
reconstruction »eriod. Defeated Russia took Lenin and his followers 
to its bosom as the only group which would give it peace and the land, 
and found itself under a communistic dictatorship which was cold- 
blooded but politically effective in maintaining itself in power. 

The Russian revolution, by its very success, split the socialists of 
the world into two camps: one turning towards dictatorship and re- 
jecting the program of political democracy; the other, ostensibly 
socialistic, becoming in Europe the great defender of democratic insti- 
tutions and the chief exponent of the political philosophy of John 
Stuart Mill. And thus time’s wheel spins on, and what the future has 
for us no man can say. 

But in the midst of change and of the winds of doctrine which 
play in upon us it is well at times to stop and let our minds run back 
over the rich streams of thought which have gone to feed our modern 
life. Dr. Laidler’s book furnishes an admirable introduction to this 
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whole movement, but it will not have fulfilled its function until it 
leads us to read the books and pamphlets in which these unorthodox 
prophets have expressed their dreams and their hopes. 


Paut H. Doucias 
University oF CHICAGO 


The Wheat Market and the Farmer in Minnesota, 1858-1900. 
By Henrietta M. Larson. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1926. “Studies in History, Economics and Pub- 
lic Law,” Vol. CXXXI, No. 2. Pp. 273. $4.00. 


The aim of this study, as defined by the author, is “to investigate 
the development of the wheat market in such a way as to discover the 
exact nature of the difficulties which the producer has found in the 
market, to analyze the conditions out of which these grew, and to learn 
how the problems have been solved, in so far as a solution has been 
reached. The method employed has been to describe the development 
of middleman agencies in the wheat trade with special reference to 
one state for the years 1858-1900. These years mark the period of 
growth of the wheat region northwest of Chicago from the earliest 
stage to the complete development of the essential elements in its or- 
ganization and functioning.” 

Dealing as it does with the regional marketing of a commodity 
whose basic price is determined under world-conditions of supply and 
demand, the study resolves itself essentially into an analysis of the 
forces and factors determining the share of the reflected terminal 
market price realized by the Minnesota wheat grower under changing 
conditions of transportation and market organization and technique, 
and under shifting forms and degrees of competition and monopoly. 
Throughout this inquiry the author has maintained a consistent atti- 
tude of objectivity and impartiality. Her analysis is especially acute in 
the examination of forces making for competition or domination as 
among different markets and different middleman agencies at different 
periods. The eagerness of packets and railways to secure the maximum 
wheat traffic, of Minneapolis millers to command the selection of crops 
from the widest possible tributary area, and of elevator companies to 
obtain the maximum volume of grain for handling, storage, or mixing; 
these forces are shown at times as benefitting the producer, as carrier or 
inter-market competition asserts itself, or as competition leads to mar- 
keting improvements and economies. More often, however, they are 
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shown as exploiting him through collusions, combinations and discrim- 
inations on the part of railways, favored buyers, millers, and “line” 
companies. The application of state legislation and regulation to curb- 
ing the power of railways and middleman agencies, and removing the 
producers’ marketing disabilities, are traced from the groping ineffec- 
tiveness of Granger laws to the gradually intensified control through 
state Railway and Warehouse Commission, so that by the end of the 
century the middleman “was becoming more and more merely an 
agent who reflected values from the larger markets, but who did not 
determine to any significant extent, beyond competitive marketing 
costs, the price paid for the farmer’s wheat.” 

Miss Larson has broken largely new ground in her interesting de- 
scription of the pioneer river-town market period (1858-67), con- 
cerning which she has made assiduous use of early newspaper files 
and of interviews with “old timers.” She has also employed Cham- 
ber of Commerce, railway, and government commission reports to ef- 
fective advantage in analyzing the shifting of market movements of 
Minnesota wheat as between St. Louis, Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneap- 
olis, and Duluth. The whole study is indeed elaborately documented, 
with the profuse sowing of footnotes and citations, after the approved 
manner of the American doctoral thesis, in which the structure is wont 
at times to be obscured by the unremoved scaffolding and strewing of 
materials, as evidence of the labor expended in construction. 

One feels indeed that the author has succeeded only too well in 
keeping within the prescribed limits of her research. Some reference 
to American land and immigration policy and the broader forces af- 
fecting world-prices of wheat during the period examined, some sug- 
gestive comparisons with similar problems, developments, and solu- 
tions in other states or countries, would have thrown the study into 
more illuminating relief. There is also something rather unsatisfac- 
tory, moreover, in having such a study stop short at the year 1900, 
especially as the more significant developments in wheat growers’ co- 
operative organization have taken p'ace largely within the present cen- 
tury. As an intensive marketing study within strictly defined geo- 
graphical and chronological limits, however, Miss Larson’s thesis is an 
admirable example of thoroughgoing and orig:aal objective research 
which fairly realizes its expressed purpose of “shedding considerable 
light on the past history and present problems, both economic and po- 
litical, of the Middle West wheat region.” 

Haron S. Patton 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
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Principles of Labor Legislation. By Joun R. Commons and 
Joun B. ANprEws. New York: Harper & Bros., 1927. 


Pp. xvi-+-616. 


It is hardly necessary to say more than that a new edition of Com- 
mons and Andrews has been published. As a formulation of the prin- 
ciples underlying labor legislation, this book has been the American 
standard for the last eleven years. Since the last revision (1920), 
however, developments in the field have been important. The courts 
have made clearer what their reasoning is likely to be in the future 
upon the two fundamentals of public benefit and equal protection of 
the laws; the financial liability of unincorporated associations for the 
acts of their officers and agents has apparently been established by the 
Coronado decision; minimum wage laws for women have been declared 
to be unconstitutional in three recent Supreme Court decisions; and 
the Clayton law has been interpreted by the Court to have made noth- 
ing lawful that was not lawful before the enactment of the measure. 
Protective legislation on the whole, however, has made appreciable 
progress. Workmen’s compensation laws have been extended and im- 
proved, the standards set by the International Labour Office have be- 
gun to have their effect, the states have come to regulate to a greater 
extent the hours of work of women, mothers’ pensions have been more 
generally established, and the movement for old-age pensions in the 
United States has gotten well under way. These developments make 
a new edition of Principles of Labor Legislation extremely welcome at 
this time. 

The book has been completely revised and is now nearly 100 pages 
longer than the original (1916) edition—a fact that in itself is indica- 
tive of recent progress in the field of labor legislation. In spite of the 
clarification by the courts of points that formerly were in doubt and 
of the extension of greater statutory preference to the workers, the 
revision has necessitated no important changes in the statement of 
principles underlying labor legislation. Considerable space is given to 
the development of legislation in foreign countries during the post- 
war period, and in some places the conditions the various types of leg- 
islation are designed to remedy are set forth in greater detail than in 
the earlier editions. The Bibliography and the Table of Cases have, 
of course, been brought carefully up to date. 


Rovat E. MonTGOMERY 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
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Statistical Laws of 
Demand and Supply 


With Special Application to Sugar 
By HENRY SCHULTZ 





Politicians have blamed many of our 
woes on the laws of supply and demand. 
The farmers’ poverty, the textile-workers’ 
deadlock, the coal-miners’ strike, have all 
been blamed upon these same “‘basic eco- 
nomic laws.” They have been used as ar- 
guments for a high tariff, for a moderate 
tariff, for no tariff at all. 

Mr. Schultz has studied the laws of 
supply and demand in one of their con- 
crete applications—the sugar situation. 
His results have an important bearing on 
the politics of the day. 


$3.00, postpaid $3.15 


The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago, Illinois 














History of Trade Union 
Organization in Canada 


By 
HAROLD A. LOGAN 


If we wish to deal intelligently 
with organized labor, we cannot afford 
to ignore our neighbor’s experience 
with it. Canada, where British and 
American influences meet, has an es- 
pecially instructive story to tell. 

Beginning with a study of the 
minutes of the local unions that met 
spontaneously a century ago in iso- 
lated centers, Mr. Logan has followed 
the adventures of Canadian unions to 
the present day. 


$4.00, postpaid $4.15 


The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Among articles to appear in early numbers 
of the Journal of Political Economy are the following: 


Gold Economics and Stable Prices. By LIONEL D. EDIE. 
Benjamin Franklin as an Eighteenth-Century Agricultural Leader. By 


Agrarian Problems of Modern Japan. By JOHN E. ORCHARD. 
McCullough’s Relation to the Neo-Malthusian Propaganda. By NOR- 


Marginal Productivity. By HENRY SCHULTZ. 
The Productivity Surface and the Douglas-Day Data. By S. W. 


Contour Lines in Economics. By C. W. COBB. 


The Theories of Capitalism of Werner Sombart and Max Weber. By 
TALCOTT PARSONS. (Part II.) 



































ADAM 


SMITH 
1776-1926 


By 
Joun Maurice Crark, 
Paut H. Dove tas, Jacos 
H. Ho.ianpDer, GLENN 
R. Morrow, MEtcuior 
Paty1, JacoB VINER 


These lectures were deliv- 
ered at the University of 
Chicago during the months 
of December, 1926—February, 
1927, in a series designed 
to commemorate the sesqui- 
centennial of the publication 
of the Wealth of Nations. The 
influence of Adam Smith upon 
economic thought and prac- 
tice has been so pronounced 
that it was thought worth 
while to trace some of the 
more prominent features of 
his teachings, and to indicate 
some of the main channels of 
his influence. 


$3.00 





THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO . . . ILLINOIS 














INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
in the 


CHICAGO BUILDING 
TRADES 


By R. E. Montgomery 


Perhaps in no other urban center have the 

— of employer-worker dealings in the 

ilding industry been more clearly exemplified 
than in Chicago. 

Mr. Montgomery outlines the issues, mistakes, 
failures, and successes that attended the develop- 
ment of organization of each side, and enters into 
a detailed discussion of eutstanding problems. 
He is then able to deal with the series of events 
that began with the Landis arbitration of 1921, 
and has now reached the stage of intervention, by 
“parties of the third part.” 

This book offers valuable material to students 
of industrial relations as well as to those actually 
involved in them. 


£3.00, postpaid $3.75 


The University of Chicago Press 



































**Unique in the literature of finance’’ 


The 
Financial Organization 
of Society 


By HAROLD G. MOULTON 





Professor Moulton has produced a conservatively 
stated, comprehensive picture of our financial 
system as a whole, a new service to students of 
business administration. 


The book devotes six of its thirty chapters to 
money, one to foreign exchange, one to the nature 
and function of credit, and the balance to de- 
scriptions of industrial and financial corporations 
and their operations. 


As a basis of a general survey or introductory 
course in finance, Financial Organisation of Society 
is especially adapted and should be of practical 
value to the investing public as well as to students 
of the subject. 


$4.00, postpaid $4.15 





The University of Chicago Press 
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BY-PRODUCTS 
IN 


THE PACKING 
INDUSTRY 


By 
RUDOLF A. CLEMEN 
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In no branch of American industry 
has a more significant and interesting 
development taken place than is offered 
by the ramifications of by-product man- 
ufacture in the packing industry. In his 
new book, Dr. Clemen describes and 
evaluates the entire field, discussing in 
detail products which are close to the 
everyday life of the American people, 
but about which the public has little 
accurate information. Through associa- 
tion with Armour’s Livestock Bureau, 
Dr. Clemen possesses a vast amount of 
technical knowledge concerning the proc- 
esses of manufacture, as well as the 
economic aspects of the by-products of 
meat packing, and he has here presented 
the economic and technical phases of the 
subject more thoroughly than has ever 
been done before. 


Hides and skins, wool and hair, soap, 
pharmaceuticals, fats and oils, glue, 
gelatin, and the whole range of by-prod- 
ucts from thyroid glands to tennis 
strings have been traced through the 
stages of their manufacture and dis- 
cussed from the economic point of view. 


$4.00, postpaid $4.15 





THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 





Personnel and 
Labor Problems 
in the 
Packing Industry 


By 
ARTHUR H. CARVER 


Industrial Relations Department 
Swift and Company 


N THIS book Mr. Carver gives 
| more completely than rw. tan 
round elsewhere in published 
material a statement and evaluation 
of the elements of labor policy, and 
an account of the methods of pro- 
cedure that have proved to be of 
value to the packing industry. Mr. 
Carver in an unbiased manner de- 
scribes fully and discusses freely the 
more important methods of han- 
dling personnel and labor problems. 
Written entirely from the au- 
thor’s observation and experience in 
industry, this book is far from being 
a theoretical study of the subject. 
Mr. Carver emphasizes the futility 
of any forms of industrial relations 
activities which are not motivated 
by an absolutely sincere purpose on 
the part of management to give the 
employee a square deal, and which 
are not developed with due con- 
sideration of the employees’ psycho- 
logical reactions. 


$3.00, postpaid $3.10 
THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 












































GRADUATE SCHOOL 
YALE UNIVERSITY 





Strathcona Memorial Fellowships in 
Transportation 


IVE Strathcona Memorial Fellowships in Transportation, of One Thousand 

Dollars each, are offered annually for advanced work in Transportation, 
with special reference to the construction, equipment, and operation of rail- 
roads, and other engineering problems connected with the efficient transporta- 
tion of passengers and freight, as well as the financial and legislative questions 
involved. Transportation by water, highways, or airways, and the appropriate 
apparatus involved, and also other general aspects of the broad field of trans- 
portation, embracing its legal and economic phases, will be included in the list 
of subjects which the Fellows may select for investigation and study. The 
holder of a Fellowship must be a man who has obtained his first degree from 
an institution of high standing. In making the award, preference is given, in 
accordance with the will of Lord Strathcona, to such persons or to the sons of 
such persons as have been, for at least two years, connected in some manner 
with the railways of the Northwest. 

Applications for these Fellowships should be addressed to the Dean of the 
Graduate School of Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut, before March 
1, on blanks which may be obtained from him. Applicants must submit with 
their application a brief biography, and a certified record of their previous 
courses of study in college or technical school, and their standing therein. 
They should also submit testimonials bearing upon their qualifications. A 
recent photograph of the applicant is requested. 

Various courses of study relating to transportation along engineering, 
economic, and legal lines are now offered by Yale University. For greater 
particularity the applicant is referred to the Catalogue of the Yale University 
Graduate School, and especially to details found under the following groups 
and courses of study, viz: Social and Political Science; Government and Public 
Law; Civil Engineering; Electrical Engineering; Mechanical Engineering; 
Engineering Mechanics, Strathcona Memorial Fellows will be entitled to pur- 
sue investigation in those aspects of transportation in which the University 
now offers competent guidance and supervision. 
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5000 people whose sole job is 


bettering your service 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


THE very nature of the tele- 

phone business necessitates a 

single interconnected system. 

The American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company accepts its re- 
sponsibility for a nation-wide tele- 
phone service as a public trust. 

It also accepts responsibility for 
the safety of the funds invested in 
it by more than 420,000 persons in 
every walk of life. From the time 
of its organization it has never 
missed paying a regular dividend, 
so that investors rightly feel assur- 
ance in providing money for the 
growth of the business. 

It is the policy of the company to 
use all income, beyond that neces- 
Sary to pay regular dividends and 


maintain a surplus for finan- 
cial stability, to improve and 
extend the service. Because 

of the nature of the business, 
speculative profits have no place 
in it. 

The Bell System maintains in its 
research, engineering and_ business 
staffs and in the Bell Laboratories 
5000 workers—in a total of 350,000 
employees—whose sole occupation is 
to improve the telephone art and to 
make these improvements instantly 
available throughout the nation. 
These workers are a guaranty of 
continued progress in furnishing the 
public a constantly improving tele- 
phone service at the lowest possible 


cost. 











Publications of the International Labor Office 





1. INTERNATIONAL LABOR REVIEW (Monthly). 
Articles on industrial affairs; wage and unemployment statistics, etc. 
Price: per no., 60 cents; per year, $6.00... . 

INDUSTRIAL AND LABOR INFORMATION (Weekly). P 

Current events affecting industry and labor, and the work of the International Labor 
Organization. Price: per no., 15 cents; per year 

3. OFFICIAL BULLETIN ( A? irregular intervals). 
Official information on matters connected with the life and work of the International Labor 
Organization. 
Annual subscription cea , 
4. *“LEGISLATIVE SERIES (Trilingual) ( Annual). 
Reprints and translations of laws and regulations affecting labor in different countries. 
Annual subscription (velume or advance prints): 
Annual subscription (both):. 
5. “INTERNATIONAL SURVEY OF LEGAL DECISIONS ON LABOR LAW ( Annual). 
Price . < 
MONTHLY RECORD OF MIGRATION ( Monthly). 
Price: per no., 15 cents; per year. 
*INDUSTRIAL SAFETY SURVEY (Bi-monthly). 
A link between those in all countries interested in accident prevention. 
Price: per no., 30 cents; per year 

DOCUMENTS OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE ( Anan. 

The Questionnaires* and Reports* issued for the Conference, the Director’s Report*, the 
Final Record of each Session and the texts of the Draft Conventions and Recommendations 
adopted. 

Annual subscription . 
9. *BIBLIOGRAPHY OF INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE | Trilingual) (Quarterly). 
Price: per no., 20 cents; per year. . 
10. BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION (Trilingual) 
( Annual). 
Price . 
11, STUDIES AND REPORTS. 

Monographs on various labor problems, e.g., Unemployment, Wages & Hours, Industrial 
Hygiene, Industrial Organization, etc. 

Annual subscription . ‘ 
12, ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE. 
Brings together all the information concerning industries or processes considered unhealthy. 
Price: (1) Brochure edition . ota 
(2) Volume edition . . 
(3) Brochure and volume edition 
13. “INTERNATIONAL LABOR DIRECTORY. 

Information with regard to organizations, both official and unofficial, which deal with 

industrial and labor matters. Published in seven parts. 


The Enc yclo paedia of Indusirial Hygiene | (12) and the International Labor Directory Pi pe are 
“Special Reports.” Any brochures of the former aid any parts of the latter published during the 
period covered by the subscription are included in the all-inclusive price of $40. 

Note. All the above publications are published in English and French, unless otherwise 
indicated. In addition those marked * are published in German. Studies and Reports (see under 
11) are published in English and French and occasionally in German. Ail prices and subscription 
rates are post-free. 

The all-inclusive subscription to the publications of the I.L.O. is $40. 


Write for a free specimen and a catalog to: 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE, GENEVA (SWITZERLAND) 
or its Washington (D.C.) Branch, 701 Lenox Bldg. 
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